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MISSING  AT  WORK 

by  Joe  Gutierrez 


Pushing  the  wheelbarrow  up  the  mound  that  surrounded  the  cast 
iron  mold  took  every  bit  of  strength  he  had.  The  gray  smoke  burn¬ 
ed  his  eyes  and  made  it  difficult  to  breathe.  His  only  light  came 
from  the  molten  steel  in  blinding  staccato  flashes,  making  his  task 
ever  the  more  precarious.  It  was  a  test  of  pure  strength  to  main¬ 
tain  the  single  wheel  on  the  narrow  planks  leading  to  the  crest 
without  spilling  the  load  of  lead  pellets.  After  a  year  of  drudgery, 
it  became  a  matter  of  pride  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  without 
losing  a  pellet. 

Emiliano  Cortez  was  working  the  midnight  shift  in  the  Open 
Hearth.  It  was  July,  and  the  heat  was  suffocating.  The  closer  he 
came  to  the  summit,  his  thoughts  focused  on  the  nightmare  that 
plagued  his  sleep.  It  was  always  the  same;  he  would  be  falling  in¬ 
to  a  caldron  of  molten  steel  but  before  he  touched  the  flames,  a 
scream  would  jolt  him  awake.  The  last  few  times  his  eyes  would 
open;  he  could  see  and  hear,  but  could  not  move.  He  opened  his 
mouth  to  cry  for  help,  but  no  sound  would  come.  He  felt  himself 
on  fire.  These  dreams  were  especially  draining  to  him  because  he 
was  a  superstitious  man. 

He  had  a  bigger  load  than  usual  this  time,  and  the  weight  on  his 
arms  and  legs  took  its  toll;  he  felt  his  arms  were  being  pulled  out 
of  their  sockets.  His  legs  were  like  water.  Sweat  was  pouring  down 
his  back.  He  had  worked  four  hours  without  a  break.  He  had  seen 
no  one  since  the  beginning  of  the  shift.  There  were  times  when  he 
liked  working  by  himself.  It  gave  him  time  to  think,  but  on  this  job, 
he  did  not  like  to  work  alone.  If  he  should  fall  into  the  mold,  no 
one  would  know,  and  because  of  those  damn  dreams,  he  was  even 
more  concerned. 

The  noise  was  deafening.  As  he  neared  the  top,  the  radiant  heat 
blasted  his  face,  making  him  turn  his  head.  Two  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  fire,  he  felt  the  wheel  slip  off  the  board.  Stubbornly,  he  refused 
to  let  the  wheelbarrow  go.  He  had  worked  too  hard;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride.  As  he  began  to  fall  into  the  ladle,  he  had  only 
seconds  to  realize  his  folly.  There  was  no  time  to  scream.  His  hands 
pushed  into  the  flaming  metal,  as  if  making  way  for  the  rest  of  his 
body.  The  molten  steel  closed  quietly  over  Emiliano  Cortez.  There 
was  only  a  putrid  puff  of  smoke,  a  pungent  smell  of  burned  hair, 
and  the  stench  of  scorched  flesh. 

To  look  for  a  trace  of  its  victim  on  the  molten  surface  would  have 
been  in  vain.  Eight  hours  later  another  worker  trudged  up  the  nar¬ 
row  path  trying  not  to  spill  a  pellet;  it  was  a  matter  of  pride. 

The  city  of  East  Chicago  was  built  around  the  Steel  Mill.  For  most 
sons,  it  was  a  legacy  to  follow  their  fathers  into  the  factories.  To 
venture  outside  that  silent  commitment  made  a  native  son  a  snob 
and  an  outsider;  a  father  wanted  a  son  to  do  better,  but  quietly 
resented  it  when  he  did.  Life  in  the  steel  mill  was  not  easy.  The 
work  was  hard,  dangerous  and  monotonous.  In  the  summer  they 
burned.  In  the  winter  they  froze.  Life  revolved  around  the  mill,  and 
their  only  refuge  was  home.  Ethnic  groups  resided  among  their  own. 
Sections  of  the  city  were  divided  and  frontiered  by  invisible  bar¬ 
riers,  but  there  was  one  street  different  from  all  others  —  Olcott 
Avenue.  The  street  of  all  nations,  where  Lee  and  Grant  could  have 
walked  side  by  side.  Most  of  the  people  who  lived  there  were 
steelworkers.  Some  lived  their  entire  lives  on  Olcott  Avenue.  Most 
died  there.  Some  just  disappeared. 

We  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  an  old  two  story  brick  building 
with  wooden  stairs.  From  our  balconied  window  we  could  see  our 
whole  world.  The  smoke  stacks  from  the  steel  mills  were  silhouet¬ 
ted  against  the  sky,  spewing  forth  mountains  of  multicolored 
monsters  who  stampeded  the  region,  coating  everything  a  rusty 
red.  We  knew  every  rock  and  stick  on  every  roof  because  we  put 
‘em  there.  We  were  constantly  surrounded  by  adventure.  The  music 
of  life  filled  the  air,  with  the  milkman  first  breaking  the  night  silence 
with  his  clanging  bottles.  The  neighborhood  rooster  telling  everyone 
to  wake  up;  to  get  up.  The  knife  sharpener  pushed  his  machine  down 
the  street,  singing  his  presence.  The  farmer  clucked  his  horse 
through  the  alleys,  selling  his  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  street 
sweeper  was  always  dressed  in  white,  and  had  a  dignity  of  his  own. 
The  ice  cream  boy,  peddling  his  cart  filled  with  dry  ice  and  chocolate 
frozen  bananas,  played  the  pied  piper  to  every  kid  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  multitude  of  sparrows  and  occasional  wild 
canaries  harmonized  with  the  singing  bells  of  the  Methodist  Church 
on  Baring  Avenue.  Kroger’s,  the  giant  supermarket  that  mysteriously 
burned  down  one  night,  stood  majestically  on  one  corner  with  its 


domed  roof  beckoning  newcomers  to  our  avenue.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  street  was  the  live  poultry  store  where  fowl  lovers  flock¬ 
ed  from  all  over  the  region.  The  owners  were  Polish.  My  brother 
and  I  worked  there  for  50  cents  a  week;  that  doesn’t  sound  like 
much,  but  the  noon  meal  on  Saturday  made  it  all  worth  while.  Mrs. 
Frankowski  fed  us  homemade  chicken  soup  and  dumplings.  Inside 
the  store  were  cages  filled  with  chickens  and  ducks,  mostly 
chickens.  Outside  there  were  pigeons  and  rabbits.  When  customers 
came  in,  they  would  yvalk  up  and  down  the  aisle  until  they  found 
the  fattest  chicken.  For  a  long  time  I  believed  that  chickens 
understood  Polish,  because  when  the  customer  would  point  and 
say  ‘TO,’  the  chickens  would  scatter  and  flap  their  wings.  In  that 
confusion  one  of  us  would  crawl  into  the  cage  and  tag  it  with  the 
customer’s  name;  then  we  threw  it  down  a  shiny  metal  chute  that 
led  to  the  basement.  The  owner’s  son  was  below  waiting  with  an 
axe.  His  name  was  Joe,  just  like  mine.  He  wore  an  apron  and  tall 
rubber  boots.  He  spoke  broken  English,  although  he  was  born  in 
this  country.  He  had  two  gold  front  teeth  and  always  walked  fast. 
When  things  got  too  busy,  my  brother  Vince  and  I  would  help  with 
the  killing.  For  a  long  time  I  had  nightmares  about  someone  throw¬ 
ing  me  down  the  chute  and  Sister  Benidictus  from  St.  Mary’s  waiting 
with  an  axe.  As  time  went  on,  the  dreams  went  away,  and  the 
slaughter  got  to  be  easy.  When  Joe’s  father  died,  he  closed  the 
store  for  good,  and  took  a  job  in  the  steel  mill. 

In  the  center  of  the  block  stood  the  Stanley  Buildings;  two 
miserable  frame  structures,  two  stories  high,  with  a  connecting  roof 
that  formed  a  dark  tunnel  with  apartments  on  either  side.  They  were 
tenanted  mostly  by  transients  from  the  South,  who  came  North  look¬ 
ing  for  work.  Get  a  job  in  the  mills  -  buy  a  car  -  then  South  41 !  That’s 
all  they  would  talk  about,  so  when  Melvin  Lipe  disappeared  one 
day,  there  wasn’t  too  much  to  be  said.  He  went  to  work  one  morn¬ 
ing  carrying  his  steel  lunch  bucket  that  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
a  coal  miner  from  Kentucky,  and  he  never  returned.  Just  vanished 
into  thin  air.  Melvin  couldn’t  be  considered  a  fly-by-night.  He  and 
his  family  lived  in  the  Stanley  Building  going  on  two  years.  When 
his  wife  went  to  the  Company  looking  for  him,  his  boss  said  there 
wasn’t  much  he  could  do.  “People  leave  town  all  the  time.”  As  she 
turned  to  leave,  he  called  her  back  and  said:  “Here’s  your  man’s 
lunch  bucket.”  He  hadn’t  even  eaten  his  lunch.  She  told  my  mother 
it  wasn’t  like  Melvin  to  just  pick  up  and  go.  After  a  few  months, 
she  went  back  to  Tennessee.  We  heard  later  she  married  some  store 
manager  who  had  three  kids  of  his  own. 

When  someone  from  the  neighborhood  died  or  disappeared,  the 
neighborhood  died  a  little  too.  But  the  void  was  filled  by  new  faces, 
especially  in  the  Stanley  Building.  Sometimes  it  seemed  that  the 
dead  never  existed  but  only  in  our  minds. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  I  thought  everybody  worked  in  the  steel 
mills.  The  guys  at  the  pool  hall  talked  about  the  graveyard  shift 
and  molten  metal  hotter  than  the  sun.  They  made  the  mill  sound 
exciting.  Billy  Joe  Walker  said  he  shot  better  pool  after  he  lost  two 
fingers  —  got  ‘em  smashed  in  some  machine  at  work.  Said  it  never 
hurt  when  it  happened  —  only  later.  Billy  was  our  neighbor.  He  had 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  They  were  all  named  Billy,  even  the 
girls.  Their  father  thought  it  was  funny.  When  he  called,  they  all 
came  running.  When  the  youngest  boy  got  killed  in  the  mill,  his 
father  was  working  next  to  him.  A  load  of  steel  fell  and  killed  three 
people.  The  old  man  never  seemed  right  after  that. 

It  was  right  before  Christmas,  late  in  the  evening.  He  knocked 
on  our  door  and  asked  for  my  father.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
but  I  thought  it  was  because  of  the  cold.  I  remember  my  dad  took 
an  empty  mason  jar  with  him  and  they  sat  in  the  car.  After  a  few 
hours  my  mom  told  me  to  take  out  the  garbage  and  see  what  they 
were  doing.  It  was  snowing  heavy.  The  flakes  were  special  that 
night  —  my  dad  said  there  were  no  two  alike.  I  stood  on  the  porch 
for  a  long  time  and  listened  to  the  snow  falling.  The  bag  got  wet 
and  ripped  as  I  was  walking  past  the  car.  I  thought  my  dad  would 
yell,  but  I  heard  him  laughing  and  speaking  in  Spanish.  I  wondered 
why  because  I  knew  Mr.  Walker  didn’t  know  the  language.  When 
I  told  my  mother,  she  just  smiled  and  sent  me  to  bed.  We  learned 
later  that  Billy’s  uncle  happened  to  drive  in  from  Kentucky  the  same 
night  it  happened,  and  he  always  brought  moonshine  with  him. 
Later  that  night  they  had  to  carry  my  father  upstairs  and  put  him 
to  bed.  My  dad  was  unconscious  for  three  days.  I  remember  he  fell 
out  of  bed  and  just  sat  on  the  floor  staring  at  us.  That’s  the  first 
and  last  time  I  ever  saw  my  father  drunk. 

My  father  was  from  Mexico.  When  he  married  my  mother  he 
couldn’t  speak  English,  and  she  couldn’t  speak  Spanish.  There  were 
fifteen  of  us,  eight  girls  and  seven  boys.  My  father  was  proud  and 
very  strict.  He  worked  in  the  Open  Hearth,  and  when  he  came  home 
from  work,  he  had  his  special  chair.  During  the  Depression  he  walk- 
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ed  to  and  from  work.  When  there  was  a  heavy  snowfall,  we  would 
all  wait  for  him  to  come  home.  When  he  walked  through  the  kit¬ 
chen  door,  he  was  covered  with  snow  from  head  to  toe,  looking 
every  bit  the  snowman.  We  thought  he  did  it  only  for  our  amuse¬ 
ment.  We  were  kids  then  and'didn’t  know  what  tired  was.  My  father 
often  spoke  of  the  train  ride  from  Mexico  that  was  touted  as  the 
ticket  to  paradise.  When  the  steelworkers  went  on  strike,  the  steel 
company  paid  to  bring  in  scabs  from  Mexico.  But  these  workers 
didn’t  know  about  a  strike.  They  just  knew  what  the  company  man 
sold  them  —  a  ticket  to  El  Dorado.  When  the  train  arrived  in  East 
Chicago,  there  were  a  hundred  box  cars  crammed  full  of  poor  Mex¬ 
icans  searching  for  hope,  but  it  didn’t  stop  at  a  train  station.  The 
tracks  led  straight  into  the  mill  —  through  the  picket  lines  —  and 
to  the  Open  Hearth.  The  company  didn’t  even  take  names;  just  gave 
each  man  a  number.  When  they  understood  what  was  happening, 
many  of  them  walked  off  the  job.  America  really  didn’t  understand 
the  Mexican,  and  didn’t  care  to.  Many  times  my  father  would  come 
home  from  work  so  angry  he  couldn’t  speak.  When  he  finally  con¬ 
fided  in  my  mother,  we  would  hide  and  listen. 

Mexicans  were  not  allowed  to  use  the  wash-up  facilities.  After 
12  hours  of  hard,  hot  work,  all  they  were  given  was  a  50  gallon  drum 
of  cold  water.  My  father  said  he  knew  this  wasn’t  his  country,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  right  in  any  country.  So,  one  day  after  work,  he  went 
into  the  wash  house,  turned  on  the  water,  and  started  to  wash  his 
hands.  The  water  was  suddenly  turned  off.  He  looked  up  and  there 
were  15  of  them.  Some  had  lead  pipes.  His  English  wasn’t  very  good, 
but  he  knew  what  they  wanted.  He  said  if  there  had  been  only  one 
or  two,  he  would  have  fought,  but  fifteen;  he  wasn’t  crazy.  My 
father’s  job  was  very  dangerous,  as  were  most  jobs  in  the  mill.  There 
weren’t  too  many  complaints,  because  if  you  did,  you’d  be  in  the 
street.  And  for  every  man  working,  there’d  be  200  looking  for  work. 
Usually  if  the  boss  liked  you,  you  worked.  My  father  never  spoke 
much  and  was  a  hard  worker.  I  don’t  remember  him  ever  not  work¬ 
ing.  He  used  to  make  wooden  soles  and  strap  them  to  his  work 
shoes  to  prevent  them  from  burning  up.  It  was  his  job  to  push  and 
dump  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  whatever  they  poured  into  the  molten 
steel.  He  used  to  say  he  was  only  a  step  away  from  Hell. 

One  day  my  father  went  to  work,  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 
We  knew  something  was  wrong  that  evening,  because  he  always 
came  home  on  time.  After  two  days  my  mother  went  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  all  they  said  to  her  was:  “It’s  not  unusual  for  many  of 
the  Mexicans  to  just  pick  up  and  head  for  the  border.”  That’s  when 
I  remembered.  That  scream.  And  what  my  father  had  told  me  at 
the  beach. 

It  was  one  of  those  muggy  July  weekends  when  my  father  final¬ 
ly  gave  in  to  our  unrelentless  bickering  to  take  us  swimming.  When 
he  said  yes,  we  all  piled  into  his  Model  T  Ford,  fighting  quietly  for 
a  window,  knowing  that  if  we  made  too  much  fuss,  he  might  change 
his  mind.  My  mother  didn’t  go,  so  my  brother  sat  up  front  next  to 
the  window.  He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  because  it  was  so  hot.  Usual¬ 
ly  he  sat  in  the  back  and  tried  to  hide,  especially  if  he  saw  someone 
he  knew.  Two  blocks  from  the  house  he  reached  back,  grabbed  me 
and  put  me  on  his  lap.  The  ride  to  the  Harbor  was  always  a  special 
event.  When  we  turned  on  to  Michigan  Avenue,  a  cool  lake  breeze 
with  a  light  fishy  smell  filled  our  heads,  telling  us  that  we  were 
almost  there.  It  didn’t  take  much  for  us  to  pretend  that  we  were 
in  a  foreign  country  when  we  drove  through  the  Harbor.  On  each 
side  of  the  street,  there  were  restaurants  of  different  nationalities, 
and  taverns  with  neon  lights.  There  were  so  many  people  on  the 
street,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  driven  into  the  center  of  a  carnival. 
But  once  we  crossed  the  tracks,  the  honky-tonk  music  and  Bolero 
Sonatas  from  the  juke  boxes  faded  and  the  B-Flat  call  of  the  low 
flying  seagulls  took  over.  My  dad  would  point  to  where  he  worked. 
We  usually  parked  by  the  rocks  where  everyone  used  to  wash  their 
cars,  but  this  particular  day  there  were  so  many  cars,  we  had  to 
park  by  the  landfill,  where  the  company  was  expanding  into  the 
lake,  dumping  slag  from  the  Open  Hearth  into  the  water. 

We  had  just  parked  the  car  and  were  walking  down  toward  the 
rocks,  when  I  heard  a  scream.  My  father  and  I  turned  at  the  same 
time.  No  one  else  seemed  to  have  heard  it.  There  was  a  gigantic 
truck  from  the  mill  dumping  slag  into  the  lake.  When  it  hit  the  water, 
steam  formed  and  rose  twenty  feet  into  the  air,  smelling  like  rot¬ 
ten  eggs.  Then  it  came  again,  but  this  time  it  was  more  like  a  cry 
for  help.  Again  no  one  seemed  to  hear  it  but  me  and  my  father.  We 
ran  toward  the  landfill.  The  scream  was  louder  and  louder  and  in 


a  language  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  tried  to  run,  but  my  legs  refus¬ 
ed  to  move.  In  a  daze,  my  father  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  toward 
whatever  it  was.  The  sulfur  smell  made  me  retch,  and  I  begged  my 
father  to  go  back.  Suddenly  the  steam  turned  a  dirty  green  and 
began  to  move  swiftly  toward  us.  When  it  hit,  something  jerked  me 
out  of  my  father’s  arms  and  suspended  me  in  mid-air.  My  eyes  burn¬ 
ed  and  I  couldn’t  breathe.  I  looked  down  and  I  could  see  my  father 
thrown  into  a  mass  of  fire.  His  head  was  violently  thrust  back  and 
his  face  was  aflame.  His  mouth  was  open  but  there  was  no  sound. 

I  yelled  and  screamed  and  then  I  fell.  When  I  woke,  my  father  was 
sitting  next  to  me  on  the  ground.  A  seagull  swooped  down  and  land¬ 
ed  near  my  feet.  The  truck  was  pulling  away.  My  brothers  were 
shouting  for  us  to  hurry  up.  It  was  crazy.  I  looked  at  my  father.  He 
cupped  my  face  in  his  hands,  and  told  me  what  we  had  just  seen 
and  heard  were  the  souls  of  dead  men  who  had  fallen  into  the  fire. 
No  one  would  ever  know  how  many  there  were.  He  told  me  if  he 
should  ever  disappear  I  should  come  to  the  landfill  and  say  a  prayer. 
He  would  hear  me. 

When  I  told  my  mother  what  had  happened  at  the  beach,  she 
went  to  the  Company  and  tried  to  explain  to  them  without  soun¬ 
ding  like  a  crazy  woman  what  I  had  seen.  They  simply  said  that 
her  son  had  an  active  imagination.  After  a  while  she  just  gave  up. 

On  Sundays,  we  would  all  go  to  the  landfill  and  say  a  prayer.  It 
wasn’t  too  much  longer  when  Joe  from  the  chicken  store  disap¬ 
peared.  He  had  been  made  a  foreman  some  time  earlier.  He  always 
caught  a  bus  to  the  mill,  and  usually  worked  straight  midnights. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night  in  late  August.  We  were  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Chicago  Avenue  listening  to  the  Salvation  Army  Band. 
Most  of  us  were  Catholic  but  we  liked  the  sound  of  the  drums  and 
the  tambourines.  I  remember  when  Joe  walked  by.  He  looked  at  me 
and  winked  hello.  We  never  saw  him  again. 

Suddenly  people  wanted  answers.  The  local  papers  led  the  fight. 
For  a  month  the  headlines  read:  “What  Happened  to  Joe 
Frankowski?”  The  Polish  VFW  marched  in  front  of  the  Company’s 
main  office  building  for  three  days,  and  Joe  wasn’t  even  a  veteran. 
Politicians  made  speeches  and  mourned  with  the  bereaved  fami¬ 
ly.  Finally,  after  a  month  of  constant  pressure,  the  company 
presented  the  Frankowski  family  with  a  small  ingot  the  size  of  a 
paper  weight  and  said  that  Joe  was  in  there.  They  said  they  had 
taken  the  mold  that  he  had  worked  on  the  night  he  disappeared 
and  dumped  it  into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  They  gave  the  family 
a  check  for  $10,000,  and  said  they  would  never  forget  Josef 
Frankowski. 

When  Mrs.  Lipe  heard  what  had  happened,  she  returned  to  East 
Chicago  and  contacted  my  mother.  Together  they  organized  almost 
20  families  from  the  neighborhood  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
and  sons  had  disappeared.  They  went  to  the  same  newspapers  and 
met  with  the  same  politicians  who  just  a  month  before  had  demand¬ 
ed  answers  for  the  Chicken  Man,  and  they  all  said  the  same  thing: 
“Write  letters  to  the  authorities  in  Mexico  and  Kentucky  or  Alabama, 
and  ferret  those  good-for-nothings  out  of  their  holes.”  After  two 
months  the  group  broke  up.  Mrs.  Lipe  continued  to  harass  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  newspapers  until  they  tired  of  her  and  had  her  ar¬ 
rested.  The  first  time  my  mother  begged  bail  money  to  get  her  out. 
The  second  time  she  couldn’t  raise  a  dime.  The  next  thing  we  knew, 
Mrs.  Lipe  was  in  the  hospital.  She  had  some  kind  of  attack.  When 
she  was  released,  my  mother  put  her  on  a  Greyhound  bus  to  Ten¬ 
nessee.  She  made  all  of  us  go  to  the  station  to  see  her  off.  No  one 
from  the  neighborhood  would  go.  We  never  saw  her  again,  but  every 
Christmas  she  sends  my  mother  a  box  of  homemade  peanut  brittle. 

Later,  we  moved  out  of  East  Chicago,  and  eventually  my  mother 
quit  going  to  the  landfill.  When  she  quit,  the  rest  of  the  family  did 
too  —  except  for  me.  I’ve  never  stopped. 

To  this  day,  summer  or  winter,  every  Sunday  I’m  there.  After  we 
moved,  the  neighborhood  just  seemed  to  disappear.  Five  years  after 
everything  happened,  the  mailman  let  everyone  know  that  Joe 
Frankowski’s  sister  Fran  had  received  a  postcard  from  him.  He  was 
living  in  Poland.  He  opened  up  another  poultry  store  and  was  do¬ 
ing  very  well.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Stanley  Buildings  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  Urban  Renewal  came  to  the  neighborhood,  leveling 
two  square  blocks.  A  shopping  mall  now  stands  like  a  giant  tomb¬ 
stone  over  the  bones  of  our  childhood  dreams,  fears  and  loves. 
Nothing  remains  but  memories,  and  even  those  are  beginning  to 
fade.  But  once  in  a  while,  when  the  wind  blows  just  right,  I  can  hear 
my  father. 
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Linda  Knight  Preston 
Climbing  Blue  Mountain 


The  Red  Dress 


TOO  MUCH  CHEESE 

At  Christmas  time  I  ordered  cheese 
From  a  mail  order  catalog, 

And  thinking  it  won’t  come  on  time 
I  ordered  like  a  hog. 

Cheese  packages  came  through  the  mail, 
I  thought  they’d  never  stop. 

Eventually  my  little  room 
Smelled  like  an  old  cheese  shop. 

With  big  wheels  here  and  big  chunks  there, 
I  guess  there  was  a  ton. 

I  tried  to  sell  it  off,  but  then 
I  sampled  every  one. 

I  spent  a  fortune  paying  off 
The  bills  for  all  that  cheese, 

And  now  the  doctor’s  dunning  me, 

He’s  rather  hard  to  please. 

He  said  when  eating  single  foods, 

Like  cheese,  you’d  better  ration  — 

Keep  a  balance  just  to  ease 
The  strain  of  constipation. 


From  a  magazine,  I  became  aware  of  you. 

In  it,  a  silhouette  wrapped  around  you  like  a  veil. 
You  looked  appetizing  like  ice  cream. 

And  you  laid  naked  like  a  mirage  along 
The  coast  and  sands  of  San  Isidro. 

You  are  the  orphan  child  in  the  little  red  dress 
That  came  at  dawn  to  cleave  my  heart. 

Like  Autumn  you  poured  your  scent  upon  me. 

And  my  limbs  became  the  tree  and  flowers  of  your  joy. 
It  wasn’t  hard  to  become  your  troubadour. 

You  whistled  for  me  last  night  as  Autumn  breeze. 
And  I  flew  to  you  like  a  bird  to  sing  you  dreams. 
The  skies  were  filled  of  your  scent  and  song. 

This  morning,  I  understood  too  well  that  you 
Were  the  ingredient  of  delirium  in  my  coffee 
Because  you’re  a  substance  of  magic  that 
Cultivates  flowers  before  the  entrance  of 
Jack  Frost  and  his  league  of  leaf  painters. 

Marvelous  dame  you  stand  like  architecture 
Swallowed  by  blue  of  skies. 

You’re  a  hot  ticket  and  your  life’s  a  drama. 

My  exclusion  from  your  heart  is  theatrical 
And  scandalous  to  a  world  that  looks  on. 

You  are  a  profile  of  the  1980’s, 

You’re  obviously  more  than  I  can  handle. 


Henry  P.  White 
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Jesus  A.  Gutierrez 


Skimming  the  Senses 


The  reaching  . . . 

cool  water  splashes  up  over  the  pontoons 
caressing  my  body  as  we  gracefully  glide 
over  the  sparkling  water; 

The  running  . . . 

mesmerizing  pulsations  of  the  waves  creating 
a  timeless  freedom,  enveloping  my  psyche 
leaving  an  elusive  trance; 

The  beating  . . . 

gentle  flapping  of  the  tattletail  against 
the  bright  colored  canvas,  reacting  to  the  natural  vectors; 
directs  our  course; 

Coming  about . . . 

the  shoreline  blending  in  with  the  horizon 

leaving  only  the  senses  to  flow  with  the  imagination; 
carrying  us  to  an  unfamiliar  destination. 

A  slight  gust  sends  us  on  a  different  trek, 
carrying  us  further,  until  consciousness 
has  docked  ashore. 

The  footprints  in  the  sand  imply  reality 
yet  my  spirit  is  still  with  the  craft, 

sailing  . . . 


Larissa  Kreth  Marinelli 


James  D.  Wolf,  II 
Emerald  Lake 
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Cradled  Lightly  with  Dark 


Bright  light 

coming  through  the  leaves  — 
shining  brilliance, 
pushed  by  the  breeze. 

Black  bark 

clutching  the  little  tree  — 
silently  climbing, 
reaching  UP  —  and  FREE! 

Spotted  sand, 

cradled  lightly  with  dark  — 

pressed  in  time, 

with  the  bow  of  Noah’s  ark .... 

Amy  Garza 
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AUNT  CARRIE 

by  Renata  Drummond  Ward 


Aunt  Carrie’s  story  about  Miss  Cora  was  my  favorite,  so  when 
my  fifth  grade  teacher  told  us  to  write  the  history  of  an  older  per¬ 
son  we  knew,  I  decided  to  write  down  what  she  had  fold  me  about 
herself  when  she  was  young.  I  asked  if  she  minded  and  she  said 
she  didn't  care,  but  didn’t  see  why  anybody  would  want  to  know 
about  all  that. 

She  wasn’t  really  my  aunt,  no  kin  at  all,  but  I  called  her  aunt  just 
like  everybody  else.  Aunt  Carrie  was  an  ancient  woman  who  lived 
next  door  in  an  old  wooden  house  just  like  ours.  She  was  one  of 
the  darkest  people  I’d  ever  seen.  When  I  asked  her  why  she  was 
so  dark  she  told  me:  “That's  the  way  the  good  Lord  saw  fit  to  make 
us  both,  strong  and  black  like  good  strong  coffee.  And  don’t  ever 
let  nobody  tell  you  different,”  she  added. 

She  had  patience  with  children  and  I  liked  the  way  she  treated 
me,  like  an  important  person,  not  a  ten  year  old  nuisance.  I  spent 
many  hours  on  her  old  porch  helping  her  do  things  her  swollen 
hands  made  hard  to  do,  like  shelling  peas,  cutting  scraps  for  quilts 
and  even  plaiting  her  thin  gray  hair.  But  more  than  anything  else, 

I  loved  listening  to  her  talk  about  the  people  she  knew  and  the  way 
they  lived  before  I  was  born. 

“I  wasn’t  much  older  than  you  are  now  when  we  and  Mama  left 
Tallahassee  to  come  to  Bartow.  Mama  had  heard  they  needed  peo¬ 
ple  to  pick  oranges  in  central  Florida  and  since  we  couldn’t  find 
any  work  up  home,  we  packed  our  things  and  headed  down  here. 
We  got  here  in  November  at  the  start  of  the  picking  season  and 
went  into  the  groves.  Little  as  I  was,  I  climbed  those  rickety  lad¬ 
ders  right  along  with  Mama.” 

“Didn’t  you  have  to  go  to  school?”  I  asked. 

“No,  there  weren’t  no  schools  for  colored  children  then.  We  had 
a  big  crop  that  year,  so  we  saved  enough  money  to  rent  a  house 
in  town.  Mama  didn’t  want  me  living  near  the  rough  people  in  the 
grove  camp  Mr.  Davis  had  for  the  pickers. 

“Right  after  Christmas,  Mama  took  real  sick  with  the  flu.  The  flu 
really  went  around  that  year;  lots  of  people  came  down  with  it  and 
many  died.  I  got  pills  from  the  doctor  and  the  root  lady  gave  me 
herbs  and  powders  to  sprinkle  round  Mama's  bed.  But  none  of  it 
helped  and  Mama  was  dead  before  Easter. 

“The  day  Mama  was  buried,  Miss  Cora  came  to  our  house  to  tell 
me  I  was  gonna  live  with  her.  She  was  an  old  brown-skinned  woman 
who  had  been  friendly  with  Mama  since  we  had  moved  here  and 
she  helped  take  care  of  Mama  until  she  died.  I  was  scared  of  Miss 
Cora  because  I  heard  she  had  evil  powers  and  could  put  spells  on 
people.  Mama  told  me,  on  her  deathbed,  not  to  listen  to  that 
foolishness  about  Miss  Cora.  She  said  she  was  a  good  woman  who 
would  help  me  in  any  way  she  could. 

“When  Miss  Cora  told  me  I  was  gonna  live  with  her,  I  didn't  wanna 
go,  but  I  didn't  have  anywhere  else  to  go,  so  I  got  my  few  things 
together  and  followed  her  down  to  her  house.  I  never  regretted  go¬ 
ing  to  live  with  Miss  Cora.  She  shared  everything  she  had  and  she 
taught  me  the  midwifing  trade.  Miss  Cora  was  a  good  midwife,  the 
best  in  Polk  County,  and  not  a  person  round  here  would  dispute 
that.” 

“What’s  a  midwife?”  I  asked. 

“The  person  who  goes  to  a  woman’s  house  and  helps  her  have 
her  baby.” 

“Why  didn’t  they  just  go  to  the  hospital  to  have  their  babies?” 

“Hospital!”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  like  I  had  said  a  curse 
word.  “All  these  young  women  nowadays  running  to  the  hospital 
to  have  their  babies.  I  try  to  tell  them  better,  but  they  won’t  listen. 
They  put  the  mother  to  sleep  in  those  hospitals  before  the  baby 
comes.  How  she  gonna  help  the  baby  come  if  she  sleep?  I  don’t 
believe  in  no  hospital.  I  had  every  one  of  my  children  right  here  in 
this  house. 

“Miss  Cora  never  lost  a  baby  or  a  mother.  That's  why  people  said 
she  had  evil  powers.  They  said  it  was  not  natural  because  they  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  But  I  think  they  was  just  mad  cause 
she  wasn’t  around  when  they  lost  their  babies.  Doc  Stuart  would 
come  get  Miss  Cora  to  help  deliver  white  babies  when  he  had  any 
problems.  He  said  she  was  just  gifted  that  way. 

“As  I  got  older,  Miss  Cora  took  me  everywhere  she  went  and  I 
learned  to  deliver  babies.  She  always  took  her  time  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  what  the  baby  was  doing.  She  showed  me  how  to  massage 
my  fingers  with  a  special  oil  to  make  them  strong  and  limber.  That’s 
how  come  she  could  reach  into  the  womb  to  bring  the  baby  out 
without  hurting  the  mother. 


“I  remember  once  she  took  me  with  her  when  Doc  Stuart  came 
to  get  her  to  deliver  the  Davis  baby.  They  owned  the  groves  we  work¬ 
ed  in  and  were  the  richest  people  in  Polk  County.  When  we  got  to 
that  big  house,  I  couldn’t  stop  staring  at  everything  cause  I’d  never 
seen  anything  like  it. 

“We  got  out  of  the  car  and  Doc  Stuart  walked  up  the  front  steps 
with  Miss  Cora  and  me  close  behind.  Doc  Stuart  knocked  and  the 
butler,  old  Ben,  came  to  the  door.  He  smiled  at  Doc  and  didn’t  see 
me  or  Miss  Cora  at  first;  but  when  we  got  ready  to  walk  in  he  stood 
in  our  way.  He  wanted  to  know  if  Miss  Cora  had  lest  her  mind.  She 
knew  colored  didn’t  go  in  through  the  front.  He  told  us  to  go  on 
round  back  where  we  belonged.  Miss  Cora  was  mad  and  didn’t  move 
a  step.  She  just  stood  there  looking  at  him  for  a  minute  and  then 
told  him  to  tell  Walter  Davis  that  she  wasn’t  going  round  back.  If 
he  wanted  her  to  deliver  his  baby,  then  she  was  going  in  the  front; 
otherwise,  we  was  gonna  turn  around  and  go  home.  Doc  told  Ben 
to  let  us  in  and  he  would  explain  everything  to  Walter,  but  Ben 
wouldn’t  budge. 

“I  was  mad  because  I  wanted  to  go  inside  to  see  how  the  house 
was  fixed  up.  By  straining,  I  saw  that  there  was  no  place  to  walk 
without  being  on  a  rug.  They  had  lacy  curtains  to  all  the  windows 
and  all  the  settees  looked  softer  than  my  bed.  I’d  never  seen  stairs 
wind  around  and  up  to  the  top  floor  and  I  was  hoping  to  get  to  walk 
on  them. 

.“All  of  a  sudden,  a  voice  behind  Ben  told  him  to  let  us  in.  It  was 
Walter  Davis.  Walter  Davis  told  Miss  Cora  she  better  be  as  good 
as  Doc  said  cause  he  didn’t  allow  anyone  to  make  him  out  a  fool. 
She  told  him  she  was  the  best  and  since  his  Katie  had  already  lost 
two  babies  and  almost  her  life  before,  he  needed  her. 

“Miss  Cora  did  the  delivery  with  me  and  Doc  Stuart  helping  her 
and  we  almost  lost  the  baby  and  the  mother.  She  told  me  later  the 
delivery  was  her  hardest  ever;  the  baby  just  didn’t  wanna  come  in¬ 
to  this  world.  She  had  to  pull  and  coax  that  baby  out  of  his  mother's 
womb. 

“As  the  years  passed,  Miss  Cora’s  hands  started  swellin’  up 
cause  of  the  arthritis  and  I  started  doing  more  and  more  of  the 
deliveries  with  her  telling  me  what  to  do.  After  awhile,  I  got  good 
enough  that  she  didn’t  have  to  say  a  word. 

“She  told  me  I  was  already  as  good  as  she  used  to  be  and  I  would 
get  better  if  I  kept  at  it.  We  was  a  team  til  I  saw  that  she  was  going 
down,  havin'  less  good  days.  Even  though  she  told  me  not  to,  I  got 
Doc  Stuart  to  look  at  her.  He  said  she  had  sugar  and  knew  it  for 
years,  plus  she  was  going  down  from  old  age.  Wasn’t  nothing  we 
could  do  but  keep  her  comfortable;  she  was  in  her  eighties.  I  mov¬ 
ed  her  bed  next  to  the  window  so  she  could  see  out  and  get  fresh 
air.  One  morning,  when  I  went  in  to  see  about  her,  she  started  sing¬ 
ing.  She  never  did  sing  much,  so  I  asked  her  if  she  was  all  right. 
She  acted  like  she  didn’t  even  know  I  was  there  and  kept  singin' 
her  song: 

Soon  and  very  soon  I  am  going  to  see  the  King, 

Soon  and  very  soon  I  am  going  to  see  the  King, 

Soon  and  very  soon  I  am  going  to  see  the  King, 

Halleluja!  Halleluja!  I  am  going  to  see  the  King! 

As  Aunt  Carrie  sang  the  song,  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  And  after 
she  finished  singing,  she  sat  quietly  for  a  while  and  I  knew  she  was 
thinking  about  Miss  Cora  right  then. 

“A  few  days  later,”  Aunt  Carrie  continued,  “I  went  to  wake  up 
Miss  Cora  and  found  she  had  died  in  her  sleep.  I  wasn’t  myself  for 
a  long  time  after  that.  I  knew  she  was  old  and  sick  and  wouldn’t 
hold  on  for  long,  but  I  still  couldn't  get  used  to  her  being  gone.  After 
we  had  he  funeral  and  buried  her,  people  from  all  around  filled  the 
little  house.  The  old  women  of  the  church  came  to  see  about  me 
and  to  talk  about  Miss  Cora  and  dying.  They  tried  to  get  me  to  talk 
about  what  I  was  feeling  and  to  eat,  but  I  just  couldn't. 

“I  didn’t  feel  like  going  anywhere  until  I  went  through  all  Miss 
Cora's  things  and  packed  them  away.  Somehow  that  helped  me 
get  used  to  her  being  gone.  After  that,  I  started  feeling  like  my  old 
self  again  and  people  started  calling  me  to  deliver  their  babies.  I 
was  only  seventeen  when  Miss  Cora  died,  but  she  left  me  with  a 
trade  that’s  been  my  living  ever  since.  She  told  me  once  that  no 
matter  what  happens,  if  a  hurricane  come  and  wreck  everything 
or  the  cold  kill  all  the  fruit,  people  gonna  always  have  babies.” 

While  I  was  reading  the  part  of  the  story  about  Miss  Cora  sav¬ 
ing  the  Davis  baby,  Robert  Davis  hollered  out  that  no  colored 
delivered  his  grandfather.  Miss  Bryant  told  him  to  be  quiet  until 
I  finished.  After  I  finished,  Miss  Bryant  said  it  was  an  interesting 
history  and  asked  if  Aunt  Carrie  was  still  alive.  She  then  asked  if 
anyone  in  the  class  had  any  questions.  Of  course  Robert  Davis  had 
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something  to  say.  He  said  none  of  it  happened  the  way  I  said  it 
did.  He  said  his  grandfather  told  him  he  was  the  first  person  in  his 
family  born  in  a  hospital.  Then  he  said  everyone  knew  that  the  col¬ 
ored  couldn’t  tell  the  truth  from  a  lie. 

Miss  Bryant  didn’t  say  anything  and  the  only  other  black  person 
in  my  class,  Frank  Bates,  wouldn’t  look  at  me.  But  everybody  else 
was  waiting  to  see  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  didn’t  want  to  get  into 
any  trouble,  but  I  couldn’t  let  him  get  away  with  what  he  said.  I 
looked  at  Robert  Davis  and  the  thought  of  him  calling  Aunt  Carrie 
a  liar  made  me  so  mad  that  I  went  and  slapped  his  pudgy  white  face. 

“It’s  bad  enough  saying  I  made  everything  up,  but  don’t  you  ever 
call  Aunt  Carrie  a  liar!”  I  said. 

Robert  Davis  puckered  his  lips  and  spat  right  in  my  face!  And 
I  picked  up  my  lunchbox  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  it.  He  started 
holding  his  head  and  screaming  that  he  was  going  to  get  me.  Miss 
Bryant  went  over  to  look  at  him  and  took  him  to  the  nurse  and  me 
to  the  principal’s  office. 

Miss  Bryant  told  the  principal  that  I  had  attacked  Robert  Davis 
and  she  had  to  take  him  to  the  nurse.  She  told  Mr.  Carpenter  that 
he  should  expect  Susie  Davis  to  come  out  to  the  school  and  raise 
a  fuss  about  this.  And  she  thought  I  needed  to  learn  to  take  criticism 
like  a  lady,  not  like  a  juvenile  delinquent. 

Mr.  Carpenter  told  her  that  if  she  had  more  control  over  her 
students,  incidents  like  this  would  not  happen.  He  told  her  to  have 
the  nurse  send  Robert  to  him,  and  to  get  back  to  her  class.  After 
she  left,  he  asked  me  my  side  of  the  story.  I  told  him  what  happen¬ 
ed  and  that  Robert  called  Aunt  Carrie  and  me  liars  and  spat  in  my 
face. 

“Tell  me,  Lena,  do  you  really  believe  things  happened  the  way 
the  old  lady  told  you?  She  is  pretty  old,  I  gather,  and  probably 
confused  about  what  happened,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  I  believe  Aunt  Carrie,  she  wouldn’t  lie  to  me  about 
anything.” 

“Does  she  have  her  recollections  written  down  or  did  she  tell 
you  from  memory?”  he  asked. 

“She  told  me  from  memory.  But  she  has  a  good  memory 

"Well  then,  she  probably  got  it  all  confused.  The  Davises  have 
family  records  from  before  the  Civil  War  and  I  doubt  if  they  say 


anything  about  a  Negro  midwife,”  he  said.  “So  why  don’t  you  go 
back  to  your  class,  apologize  to  Robert  and  tell  the  class  the  old 
woman  may  be  confused.  I’ll  have  Robert  apologize  for  spitting  in 
your  face  and  then  we’ll  forget  about  this  little  incident.” 

“No.  I’m  not  apologizing  because  it  is  all  the  truth.”  He  looked 
at  me  awhile  and  said: 

“Since  you  want  to  be  so  stubborn  about  this,  I’m  going  to  have 
to  suspend  you  for  one  day  for  assaulting  another  student.” 

“But  we  have  our  exams  tomorrow,  I  can’t  miss  those!”  I  said. 

“Well,  young  lady,  you  will  tomorrow.  Take  this  note  to  Miss 
Bryant  and  this  one  home  to  your  parents.  You  are  suspended  from 
school  until  Wednesday.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do,  so  I  went  to  sit  out  on  the  front.  Aunt 
Carrie  saw  me  and  waved  for  me  to  come  over  to  her  house. 

“Lena,  what  you  doing  home  from  school?  You  sick?”  she  asked. 

“No  ma’am.  I  yyas  suspended  from  school  because  I  read  the 
story  about  you  in  class  today  and  the  Davis  boy  said  it  was  a  lie 
and  I  hit  him  over  the  head  with  my  lunchbox.” 

“Lena,  you  shouldn’t  of  hurt  the  boy,  he  don’t  know  no  better. 
What  part  did  he  say  was  a  lie?” 

“The  part  about  Miss  Cora  delivering  his  granddaddy.” 

“Go  get  that  paper  and  read  it  to  me.” 

After  I  finished  reading  the  report,  Aunt  Carrie  said,  “Lena,  ain’t 
a  lie  in  any  of  it.  It’s  all  the  truth.  Since  you  home,  go  get  our  poles 
and  let’s  see  if  there  any  fish  biting  in  that  old  lake  today.” 

I  went  around  her  house,  got  the  cane  fishing  poles,  a  bucket 
and  our  bait.  She  put  on  her  big  straw  hat  and  we  made  our  way 
down  the  street  to  the  lake.  We  sat  on  the  edge,  baited  our  poles, 
put  them  in  the  lake  and  waited.  She  never  talked  or  allowed  anyone 
who  did  to  fish  with  her;  she  said  it  scared  off  the  fish.  We  sat 
among  the  high  weeds,  with  the  hot  Florida  sun  beating  down  on 
us.  I  sat  watching  the  lake;  the  air  was  so  still,  there  wasn’t  a  rip¬ 
ple  on  it. 

After  we  had  been  there  for  a  while,  Aunt  Carrie  turned  to  me 
and  said  in  a  proud,  but  quiet  voice,  “Lena,  you  real  good  with 
words;  keep  at  it  and  you  might  turn  it  into  a  trade  someday.  You’ll 
find  people  don’t  always  want  to  hear  the  truth,  but  that  ain’t  no 
reason  not  to  tell  it.  You  hear  me?” 


Linda  Knight  Preston 
The  Open  Door 
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A  Scandal  to  the  Hebrews 
Folly  to  the  Greeks 

“Jesus”  ain’t  no  holy  card  name. 

“Jesus”  ain’t  no  holy  water  name. 

“Jesus”  ain’t  no  stained-glass  window  name. 

“Jesus”  is  Yasha,  Yeshu, 

Joshua,  Jesse,  Hesus, 
an  ordinary  street  name. 

But  would  you  want  a  dirty  little  kid  like  that 
moving  next  door  to  you? 

Would  you  want  that  wandering  Jewish  carpenter  family 
moving  next  door  to  you? 

Well,  maybe  just  one  family,  O.K., 

but  then  the  whole  tribe  might  try  to  follow, 

and  first  thing  you  know, 

the  Jews  would  be  taking  over. 

Samaritans  too;  they’re  worse,  you  know. 

And  those  strange  foreign  egghead  magi, 
and  dumb  shepherd  types. 

Then  before  long 
the  bog-trotting  Irish 
with  their  pigs  in  the  parlor 
would  push  in, 

and  what  would  happen 

to  our  nice  Klean  Khristian  Kommunity? 

Yeshu,  Baby, 

crying  in  the  straw, 

be  a  stumbling  block 

and  a  scandal, 

that  bumps  us  into  reality. 


John  Sheehan 


The  Crunch  and  the  Smoothness  of  Steel  into  Flesh 
Brings  to  an  end  your  cries  of  Distress 

As  you  crawl  through  your  blood  and  your  tears  and  the  mess 
To  the  soles  of  a  Street  Gang 


Mike  Sterling 
from  Street  Gang 
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THE  UNBROKEN  LINE 


Love  is  like  a  circle 
a  never  ending  line. 
When  one  of  us  breaks 
the  circle;  it  then 
becomes  a  line. 
Straight,  narrow  and 
sure. 


E.  Lynne 


Vertical  Sound 

B  right  colors 
A  nd  loud 

N  oises  make  fireworks  a 
G  as 


Donna  Strabavy 


Linda  Knight  Preston 
Tree  March 
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The  Athlete 


sakharov, 

your  intellect, 
your  compassion 
has  touched  us, 
has  changed  us: 

your  suffering, 

your  commitment, 

your  unyielding  devotion 

in  a  place  called  Gorki 

is  legacy 

in  part 

of  a  man 

who  would  have  loved  you, 
embraced  you: 

in  art  and  science, 

Gorki  knew, 

only  freedom  will  work, 

only  the  loneliness 

and  courage 

of  being  the  self 

will  make  us  truly  human: 

sakharov, 
thank  you 

for  reminding  us  once  more 
that  it  is 

only  the  lived  individual  life 
that  can  teach  us 
how  to  live 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 


HAIKU 

SWAYING  TREE  BRANCHES 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  TEMPEST 
FIGHTING  TO  SURVIVE 

Sofia  Vlahos 


The  athlete  stands  among  us. 

He  holds  his  body  proud. 

He  fills  the  air  with  power 

As  he  marches  through  the  crowd. 

He  holds  himself  with  dignity, 

Quite  like  a  Grecian  god. 

But  looking  at  his  classes 
You  can  tell  he’s  just  a  clod. 

He  towers  well  above  us 
As  he  walks  along  the  hall, 

And  one  would  never  guess  that  he 
Was  only  five  feet  tall, 

He’s  wider  than  a  boxcar 
And  he’s  solid  as  a  stone. 

His  posture’s  mostly  simian, 

While  his  head  is  mostly  bone. 

His  body’s  made  for  football. 

He  acknowledges  this  fact, 

And  seldom  leaves  the  field 
With  the  other  team  intact. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy 
He’ll  blatantly  ignore, 

For  to  round  himself  with  other  sports 
Would  make  his  football  poor. 

But  what  happens  to  the  athlete 
When  the  crowds  no  longer  cheer; 

When  he  starts  to  grow  a  party  bulge, 

And  only  drinks  light  beer; 

When  the  "pros”  will  not  accept  him, 

And  his  scholarship  runs  out; 

When  he’s  useless  to  alumni, 

And  he  no  longer  has  their  clout? 

Oh,  his  education’s  meager 
He  takes  any  job  he  can 
Til  he  finds  a  friend  in  business 
And  becomes  a  salesman. 

And  the  troubles  at  the  office 
He’ll  take  out  upon  his  wife, 

Because  he  knows  in  his  frustration 
She  deserves  a  better  life. 

And  when  he  can  get  the  tickets 
He’ll  attend  the  high  school  game; 

But  this  time  he’s  in  the  bleachers, 

And  doesn’t  feel  the  same. 

Still,  he  hasn’t  learned  his  lesson 

For  you  know  his  face  will  beam 

When  his  son  comes  home  from  school  and  says; 

"Guess  what!  I  made  the  team!” 

James  D.  Wolf,  II 
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FAMILY  ANALYSIS 

by  Holly  Foster 


SCENE  I 

Dr.  Steinmetz,  a  rather  stuffy  psychiatrist,  is  beginning  his  1:30  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Mrs.  Jane  Theodore,  a  lonely  housewife  with  no 
remarkable  problems,  at  2:45.  Jane  Theodore  is  approximately  40, 
attractive,  but  slightly  overweight.  The  doctor  sits  behind  a  massive 
mahogany  desk,  cluttered  with  papers.  He  sits  in  a  large  worn 
leather  chair  with  blinded  windows  at  his  back.  Opposite  the  desk 
are  two  chairs.  Beyond  them  and  to  his  right  is  a  couch,  another 
chair  near  the  head,  and  a  small  table  between.  Sitting  prominent¬ 
ly  on  the  desk  is  a  clock  visible  to  both  doctor  and  patient.  There 
is  also  a  pitcher  of  water  and  two  glasses,  a  small  tape  recorder, 
and  a  notebook  and  stubby  pencil. 

J  ane:  (Jane  enters  in  a  manner  much  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop) 

I  hope  you’re  satisfied.  I  had  to  wait  out  there  with  the 
wackos  for  three  hours. 

Doctor:  Mrs.  Theodore,  I  think  you’re  exaggerating.  Your  appoint¬ 

ment  was  at  1:30;  now  why  would  you  come  two  hours 
early?  (The  doctor  smiles,  Jane  shifts  on  her  feet  and 
leans  on  the  desk)  And  perhaps  you  could  show  a  little 
compassion  for  the  anxieties  of  my  patients. 

Jane:  (ignoring  the  doctor’s  comment)  Those  people  are  crazy. 

Are  you  curing  that  nut  with  the  compact  fetish?  She 
powders  her  nose  every  two  minutes. 

Doctor:  I  think  . . . 

Jane:  You  should  put  up  “No  Smoking’’  signs  out  there.  50 

chain  smokers . . .  the  fog  is  as  thick  as  pea  soup. 
Doctor:  Why  don’t  you  sit  down  and  relax.  I  want  to  hear  about 

your  week. 

Jane:  My  week!  My  week  sucked!  (She  lights  a  cigarette  and 

begins  to  chew  and  crack  a  stick  of  gum.) 

Doctor:  Why  was  your  week  so  unpleasant? 

Jane:  I  bought  this  outfit.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  (stands  up 

and  models  a  brightly  colored  minidress)  My  husband 
says  I  look  ridiculous. 

Doctor:  Perhaps  your  husband  is  dismayed  because  the  style 

doesn’t  fit  his  image  of  you.  He  may  picture  you,  ah  ...  a 
little  more  matronly. 

Jane:  You  think  I’m  too  old  for  this,  right?  You  agree  with 

him  . . .  God!  all  you  men  are  alike  (waving  the  cigarette 
and  dropping  ashes  on  the  carpet).  I  hope  I  never  act 
matronly. 

Doctor:  I  don’t  think  you’re  too  old.  It’s  wonderful  that  you  feel 

so  young  at  heart,  but  you  might  consider  his  desire  for 
you  to  conform. 

Jane:  He’s  jealous! 

Doctor:  Pardon? 

Jane:  He’s  jealous  because  he’s  old  and  I  look  so  young  and 

men  look  at  me.  They  stare,  (matter  of  factly,  pause)  You 
should’ve  seen  the  heads  I  turned  today.  Besides,  this 
country  was  built  by  nonconformists.  I’m  following  my 
forefathers. 

Doctor:  I  doubt  that  your  forefathers  wore  minidresses,  (he 

chuckles;  she  glares  at  him  and  tamps  out  the  cigarette 
viciously  and  mocks  his  laugh) 

Jane:  Anyway,  I  say  if  he  doesn’t  like  it,  tough  cookies;  it’s 

his  problem. 

Doctor:  Perhaps  you  could  try  to  compromise  with  your  husband; 

wear  clothes  that  please  you  when  you’re  out  by  yourself 
or  with  friends,  and  clothes  that  please  both  of  you  when 
you’re  out  together. 

Jane:  Perhaps,  perhaps  ...  do  all  shrinks  talk  like  that? 

Doctor:  (smiles  condescendingly)  You  know  you’re  avoiding  a 

possible  solution  by  attacking  me.  (pause,  she  rolls  her 
eyes)  Now,  perhaps,  excuse  me,  (pause)  You’ve  com¬ 
plained  that  you  and  your  husband  don’t  spend  enough 
time  together.  Why  don’t  you  ask  him  to  go  shopping 
with  you?  If  he  doesn’t  approve  of  your  choices,  teil  him 
to  take  an  active  part. 

Jane:  OH!  right,  that’ll  solve  everything.  That  way  we  can 

spend  more  time  fighting.  How  many  years  did  you  go 
to  school  for  this,  or  did  you  take  the  correspondence 
course? 

Doctor:  (annoyed)  Will  you  just  give  it  a  try? 

Jane:  Sure,  we’ll  put  your  name  down  where  it  says  cause  for 
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divorce  and  I  swear  I’ll  sue  you  for  malpractice  if  I  don’t 
get  alimony.  Besides,  he  doesn’t  have  time  for  that;  he’s 
too  busy  scratching  his  seven  year  itch  and  nursing  his 
male  menopause. 

Let’s  come  back  to  your  husband’s  neglect  later,  once 
you’ve  calmed  down  a  bit.  Why  don’t  we  discuss  your 
children;  you  haven’t  said  much  about  them  in  the  last 
couple  weeks. 

(stands,  goes  to  the  window  and  then  turns  around)  What 
about  ’em?  They’re  like  all  other  sex-crazed  teenagers. 
My  daughter  goes  out  looking  like  a  hooker.  She  wears 
so  much  make-up  I’m  surprised  she  hasn’t  suffocated 
herself. 

Your  daughter  is  how  old  now?  Isn’t  she  22? 

Yeah,  so  what  about  it? 

Do  you  still  think  of  her  as  a  teenager? 

(aggravated)  It’s  just  an  expression;  anyway,  that’s  how 
she  acts,  and  she’s  brought  home  this  man  who’s  much 
too  old  for  her. 

How  old  is  he? 

Says  he’s  29,  but  who  ever  believes  that? 

Well,  he’s  only  seven  years  older  than  her  and  your  hus¬ 
band  is  almost  ten  years  older  than  you. 

Do  you  always  have  an  answer  for  everything?  You’ve 
heard  how  wonderfully  Roger  and  I  get  along.  God!  You 
sound  like  her.  Besides,  she’s  got  no  idea  about  how 
to  deal  with  a  man  like  that.  Melissa’s  infatuated  with 
the  drama  of  a  bad  relationship.  What  a  stud!  And  all 
she  says  is  “Mom,  isn’t  he  radical?”  Why  would  my 
daughter  want  to  run  around  with  a  radical?  I  asked  her 
if  he  was  going  to  be  a  terrorist  next  week.  She  says  I 
don’t  understand  today’s  language. 

I  take  it  she  considers  radical  as  something  good, 
like  . . .  uh,  groovy? 

Groovy?  (rolls  her  eyes)  Yeah,  sure.  Don’t  worry,  doc, 
you’ll  catch  up  with  the  ‘80’s  in  the  year  2000. 

How’s  your  relationship  with  her? 

(she  shakes  her  head)  It’s  terrific!  She’s  talking  about 
moving  in  with  Casanova  so  we’re  getting  along  just 
great,  (sarcastically)  And  I  think  my  husband’s  enlisted 
her  in  his  cause,  she  keeps  telling  me  that  I  embarrass 
her  in  front  of  Valentino. 

How’s  that? 

She  says  I  flirt  with  him.  Can  you  believe  that?  Talk  about 
ridiculous.  He  says  we  look  like  sisters  and  I  guess  that 
ticks  her  off.  I  can’t  do  anything  right  any  more  as  far 
as  she’s  concerned. 

This  causes  you  pain,  doesn’t  it? 

Brilliant  deduction.  (Suddenly  there  is  a  loud  crash  out¬ 
side  the  window.  The  doctor  rises  and  heads  for  the 
door.) 

Somebody  had  an  accident!  I’ll  be  right  back;  I  have  to 
go  check  on  my  car.  You  wait  here.  (He  turns  and  runs 
out  the  door.  Jane  sits  in  a  stupor  and  then  rises  and 
hurries  to  the  window  and  struggles  with  the  blinds,  but 
can't  get  them  open.  The  doctor  returns.)  Thank  God, 
it  wasn’t  my  car! 

Well,  what  happened?  (her  voice  is  high  and  anxious) 
Some  guy  in  an  old  Chevy  hit  a  car  in  the  parking  lot. 
What  kind  of  car?  It  wasn’t  mine,  was  it? 

What  kind  of  car  do  you  drive? 

A  brown  Escort. 

Oh,  no,  it  wasn’t  yours  then. 

(sighs;  she  starts  softly  and  her  voice  rises  as  she  gets 
more  angry)  Doctor,  do  you  enjoy  giving  your  patients 
anxiety  attacks?  Do  you  know  the  kind  of  fit  my  husband 
would  have  if  that  had  been  my  car?  And  what  the  hell’s 
wrong  with  those  damn  btinds?  I  couldn’t  get  them  open. 
They  don’t  open. 

(almost  screaming)  I  know  that,  you  jerk.  I  think  you’ve 
got  more  problems  than  I  do.  Maybe  I  should  be  analyz¬ 
ing  you. 

I’m  sorry.  I  was  thoughtless.  Let’s  continue.  How’s  your 
son  doing? 

How  can  you  be  so  calm?  How’s  your  son  doing?  (she 
mocks  him)  I  feel  like  I’ve  just  had  a  heart  attack! 

I’m  very  sorry,  but  can  we  continue?  You’ve  still  got  a 
few  minutes. 

(composes  herself  and  lights  another  cigarette;  her 
hands  are  shaking)  My  son  has  lost  his  mind.  Why 


shouldn’t  my  shrink  be  a  nut  case?  Everyone  else  I  know 
is.  (she  pauses  to  draw  from  the  cigarette) 

Doctor:  Please  continue,  Mrs.  Theodore. 

Jane:  He  comes  home  Thursday  night  with  part  of  his  head 

shaved,  wearing  eyeliner,  blush,  lip  gloss  and  a  safety 
pin  in  his  ear.  Then  he  tells  me  this  is  the  new  style.  My 
son  .  . .  (cradles  her  head)  my  son  is  a  queer. 

Doctor:  He’s  probably  trying  to  get  your  attention.  Children  often 

do  that  when  they  feel  neglected. 

Jane:  Well,  he  certainly  got  it.  And,  besides,  he’s  20  years  old. 

He  really  hasn’t  been  the  same  since  he  quit  school.  I 
had  such  high  hopes  for  him.  (she  pauses  over  her 
thoughts  and  then  seems  to  remember  what  she  is  about 
to  say)  Last  night  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  be¬ 
ing  tied  up. 

Doctor:  Mrs.  Theodore,  I’m  afraid  your  time  is  up.  Hold  that 

thought  and  we’ll  continue  next  week. 

Jane:  (throws  up  her  hands  in  exasperation)  Nothing  like 

squelching  a  breakthrough.  I  may  not  make  it  next  week; 
my  lunatic  son  may  have  me  hostage  in  a  punk  rock  club. 

END  OF  SCENE 
SCENE  II 


Later  that  day  in  the  Theodore  kitchen.  Jane's  long  hair  is  tied  in 
two  ponytails;  she's  wearing  blue  jeans  and  a  sweat  shirt.  She's 
cooking  dinner.  The  room  is  cheery,  done  in  yellow,  peach  and  blue. 
There  are  many  cabinets  and  a  stove,  microwave,  refrigerator-freezer 
with  an  ice  maker  in  the  door,  a  dishwasher,  cuisinart,  several  other 
appliances,  a  butcher  block,  wine  rack,  etc.  The  room  contains  every 
possible  convenience,  most  of  which  go  unused.  There  is  a  table 
and  four  chairs  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  table  is  set  for  four 
and  Jane  is  busily  cooking  dinner.  Jane’s  daughter  enters,  carry¬ 
ing  a  suitcase.  She  sets  it  down  by  the  door.  Melissa  is  pretty;  she's 
wearing  a  frilly  cream  colored  dress  and  wobbling  a  bit  on  high 
heels.  She  goes  over  to  her  mother  and  kisses  her  quickly. 

Jane:  (turns  around)  What  are  you  dressed  for? 

Melissa:  Jeffery  is  taking  me  out. 

Tonight?  I’m  making  a  very  special  dinner.  (She  turns 
to  the  door  and  sees  the  suitcase.)  What’s  that  suitcase 
for? 

Oh,  uh,  I’m  taking  a  few  things  over  to  Jeff’s,  just  in  case. 
Just  in  case  what,  Missy? 

Actually,  Mom,  Jeff  and  I  are  going  to  Vegas.  Isn’t  that 
radical! 

It  certainly  is!  Miss,  you  may  not  go  to  Las  Vegas  and 
expect  to  return  to  this  house. 

I’m  not.  We're  eloping!  (Melissa  squeals)  Please  say 
you’re  happy,  Mom.  I  love  you  and  Dad,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  happy  for  me.  (She  is  now  whining.) 

(trying  to  keep  her  wits)  Have  you  discussed  this  with 
your  father? 

Oh,  no,  I  was  hoping  you’d  tell  him.  I  don’t  want  him  to 
get  mad  at  me. 

Oh,  I  see,  let  me  listen  to  his  ranting  and  raving.  Melissa, 
what  about  a  traditional  wedding  and  relatives,  a  decent 
groom? 

Oh,  Mom,  honestly.  I  know  you’ll  love  Jeffery  when  you 
get  to  know  him  better.  I  gotta  go.  See  ya  soon,  (leaves, 
carrying  suitcase) 

(running  after  her)  Melissa,  wait!  We  need  to  talk. 
(from  outside)  We  will,  Mom,  when  I  get  back. 

(walks  back  into  the  kitchen  dejectedly  and  says  to 
herself)  I  wonder  if  you’ll  love  Casanova  when  you  get 
to  know  him  better.  (Jane’s  20  year  old  son  Dan  comes 
in,  clad  in  black  leather  and  sporting  a  mohawk  haircut). 
Where  the  hell’s  Melis  going  with  the  suitcase? 
Precisely,  she’s  going  into  hell,  (he  gives  her  a  look  and 
shrugs)  She’s  eloping  to  Las  Vegas  with  the  stud. 
Radical!  (he  stuffs  a  cookie  in  his  mouth) 

That’s  him;  I  think  they’re  honeymooning  in  El  Salvador. 
Don’t  be  eating  now,  you’ll  spoil  your  dinner. 

Oh,  man,  I'm  not  staying  around,  goin’  down  to  Clark 
Street  to  see  the  Violent  Femmes. 

The  violet  what? 

Violent  Femmes,  Mom,  (rolls  his  eyes)  as  in  beat  me, 
hurt  me. 

You’ve  changed  your  tune  some  since  you  were  four  and 
I’d  spank  you.  By  the  way,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  a 
job  looking  like  a  horror  movie  reject? 

Dan:  I  got  a  job.  I’m  playing  the  drums  for  a  band  called 
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Human  Sacrifice. 

Jane:  (she  sighs)  What  happened  to  the  days  when  groups 

were  called  the  Beach  Boys,  The  Supremes,  The  Mamas 
and  the  Papas?  (he  says  nothing,  but  pops  another 
cookie  in  his  mouth) 

Dan:  Did  ya  go  to  the  shrink  today? 

Jane:  As  always.  I’d  have  my  head  in  the  oven  instead  of  the 

roast  that  nobody’s  gonna  eat  if  I  didn’t. 

Dan:  Has  he  ravaged  you  on  the  couch  yet? 

Jane:  Must  you  always  be  so  lewd?  (she  pauses  and  smiles 

confidentially)  Anyway,  he  probably  can’t  get  it  up 
without  coaching  from  Freud.  (They  both  laugh.  Jane's 
husband  Roger  walks  in  at  that  moment.) 

Roger:  Who  are  we  talking  about,  who  can’t  get  it  up? 

Dan:  Dr.  Steinmetz,  you  know,  Mom’s  shrink. 

Roger:  (enraged,  turns  to  face  Jane)  Did  he  tell  you  this  or  are 

you  speaking  from  first  hand  experience? 

Jane:  We  were  just  having  a  little  joke.  I  said  he’d  probably 

need  Freud  to  coach  him. 

Roger:  Freud  is  dead! 

Dan:  Yeah,  but  think  of  everything  he  wrote  down. 

Jane:  Daniel,  would  you  shut  up! 

Dan:  Gotta  go,  wish  I  could  stay  around  for  more  of  this  heart¬ 

warming  family  discussion,  but  Human  Sacrifice  and  the 
Violent  Femmes  wait  for  no  man.  (He  leaves  by  the  back 
door,  grabbing  a  handful  of  cookies.) 

Roger:  The  Violent  what?  (He  looks  after  his  son,  then  to  Jane; 

she  shrugs.)  Do  you  want  to  have  an  affair  with  your 
psychiatrist? 

Jane:  Of  course  not.  I  find  him  droll,  uninteresting,  and  crazier 

than  any  of  his  patients,  even  the  nut  with  the  compact 
problem. 

Roger:  If  he’s  no  good,  what  am  I  paying  him  $60.00  a  session 

for?  (he  throws  his  hands  in  the  air)  I’m  paying  that 
gigolo  to  have  an  affair  with  my  wife! 

Jane:  Dr.  Steinmetz  a  gigolo?  Oh,  God! 

(Jane's  friend  Betty  knocks  on  the  door.) 

Betty:  Yoo-hoo,  you  two.  (she  walks  in  the  kitchen)  Could  you 

stop  the  war  for  a  few  seconds,  love?  My  cuisinart’s  on 
the  fritz;  would  you  mind  terribly  if  I  use  yours?  (She  pro¬ 
duces  an  assortment  of  vegetables  from  a  bag  she's 
carrying.) 

Roger:  Help  yourself.  I’m  going  back  to  the  office. 

Jane:  Roger!  I’ve  got  a  roast  in  the  oven.  Dan’s  going  to  some 

depraved  concert,  Melissa's  eloping  with  Jeffery  to  Las 
Vegas,  you’re  going  back  ... 

Roger  & 

Betty:  (in  unison)  Melissa’s  eloping! 

Roger:  (turning  to  Betty)  Do  you  mind?  (Betty  pours  herself  a 

cup  of  coffee  and  sits  down  at  the  kitchen  table.)  Some 
mother  you  are;  couldn't  you  stop  her? 

Jane:  How  was  I  supposed  to  do  that?  Have  Danny  tie  her  up? 

Roger:  I  just  can’t  stand  this  any  more.  I’m  going  to  the  office! 

(Roger  storms  out,  forgets  his  briefcase;  comes  back 
in,  snatches  it  up,  and  storms  out  angrier  than  before.) 

Betty:  (they  both  watch)  The  briefcase  spoiled  a  perfect  exit. 

(Jane  glares  at  her)  Now  tell  me  about  it,  Jane,  honey. 
(Betty's  voice  is  greedy) 

Jane:  Before  I  start,  would  you  and  Marty  like  to  come  over 

for  a  roast  beef  dinner? 

Betty:  Love  to,  hon. 


SCENE  III 

One  week  later,  Dr.  Steinmetz  is  again  late  for  Jane's  appointment. 
He  is  wearing  his  customary  crumpled  brown  suit.  Jane  is  wear¬ 
ing  a  very  low  cut  black  clingy  dress  with  very  high  slits  on  both 
sides.  Her  entrance  is  dramatic;  she  closes  the  door  behind  her 
and  then  leans  against  it  for  effect.  Dr.  Steinmetz  is  busily  poring 
over  something  on  his  desk. 

Jane:  (clears  her  throat)  Good  afternoon,  (her  voice  is  husky) 

Doctor:  (glances  up)  Hello,  Mrs.  Theodore;  do  you  have  a  cold? 

Jane:  (strolls  slowly  to  the  desk  and  leans  over  to  expose  her 

cleavage)  No,  I  don’t  have  a  cold;  actually,  I’m  hot!  (She 
spits  the  last  word  out  breathily  as  the  doctor  looks  up.) 
Doctor:  Oh,  my!  (the  words  escape  as  he  is  looking  directly  down 

her  blouse)  Perhaps  I  should  turn  up  the  air  condition¬ 
ing.  (his  voice  is  shaky  and  he  rises,  bumping  his  knee 
on  his  desk)  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  warm,  (glances  back 
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and  sighs) 

(sits  down  in  the  chair  and  arranges  her  skirt  so  that  half 
of  a  chubby  thigh  is  exposed)  What  do  you  think  of  my 
new  outfit  this  week?  (she  gestures  from  head  to  toe) 
It’s,  urn  . . .  cool  and  airy  looking.  Did  your  husband  help 
you  pick  it  out?  (his  voice  cracks) 

(laughs  seductively)  No,  I  picked  it  out.  (she  lights  a 
cigarette  and  blows  the  smoke  directly  in  his  face)  Just 
for  you.  (her  voice  is  low  with  confidentiality)  I  thought 
you’d  like  it. 

(avoiding  her  with  his  eyes)  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  dress  to  please  you  and  your  husband.  I  think  you 
misunderstood.  I  didn’t  mean  for  you  to  please  me. 
But  I  want  to  please  you. 

Patients  often  say  that.  I’m  pleased  when  patients 
improve. 

(undaunted)  Let’s  improve  together. 

(unnerved)  If  you’re  not  satisfied  with  my  performance 
as  your  analyst,  I’d  be  happy  to  recommend  .  .  . 

I’m  not  interested  in  your  performance  as  an  analyst, 
I’m  interested  in  your  performance  as  a  man!  (she  grabs 
his  hand  from  across  the  desk;  he  tries  to  pull  away,  but 
she  draws  him  closer)  Forget  about  Freud,  forget  your 
inhibitions,  (she  draws  his  head  to  her  breast)  Oh,  Peter, 

I  know  you  find  me  attractive;  don’t  fight  the  inevitable. 
Mrs.  Theodore!  (he  pulls  free  of  her  grasp)  You  have  a 
husband,  I  have  a  wife,  and  my  ethics! 

Damn  my  husband,  damn  your  wife,  damn  your  ethics! 
(she  runs  around  the  desk  and  locks  him  in  an  embrace) 
Mrs.  Theodore,  please!  Your  behavior  is  quite  shocking. 
Call  me  Jane;  after  today  we’ll  be  so  much  more 
intimate. 

Mrs.  Theodore,  have  you  been  drinking?  (he  is  fighting 
for  control,  and  she  backs  off  a  little) 

Don’t  you  want  to  make  love  to  me?  Because  this  is  not 
how  it’s  supposed  to  work,  (she  looks  reproachful  and 
begins  to  straighten  her  dress) 

No,  Jane,  I  don’t.  I  couldn’t  even  if  I  wanted  to.  (a  tear 
slides  down  her  cheek  and  she  shivers)  Here,  you  must 
be  freezing,  (hands  her  his  jacket)  I  would  lose  my 
license  if  I  had  relations  with  you.  The  board  would  say 
I  took  unfair  advantage  of  you. 

That’s  a  laugh. 

Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  (they  both  chuckle  a  little)  But  you 
mustn’t  feel  I’ve  rejected  you  .  .  . 

Why  not?  Everyone  else  has.  (she  is  crying  now) 
Those  feelings  are  what  you  should  tell  me  about,  not 
conjured-up  passions  that  don’t  exist.  Until  today  you’ve 
shown  nothing  but  contempt  for  me.  What  happened  to 
change  your  mind  this  week? 

I  feel  like  such  a  fool!  My  husband  says  you’re  a  gigolo 
and  he’s  paying  you  to  have  an  affair  with  me.  He  hasn’t 
said  two  civil  words  to  me  all  week. 

That’s  about  the  craziest  thing  I’ve  ever  heard. 

Might  you  have  a  little  compassion  for  the  anxieties  of 
my  husband? 

You  do  listen  to  me  sometimes,  (they  both  laugh)  Go  on. 
Well,  Betty,  my  best  friend,  and  I  got  to  talking  and  we 
decided  maybe  an  affair  wasn’t  a  bad  idea.  I  mean,  I’ve 
already  been  accused  of  it.  So  we  went  shopping  and 
I  got  this  ridiculous  outfit  and  had  a  few  martinis  for 
lunch  and  here  I  am,  a  dingy  old  housewife  throwing 
herself  at  her  shrink.  (During  Jane's  last  three  lines  she 
is  pacing  the  floor  and  stopping  to  look  at  books  on  the 
shelf,  etc.  Suddenly  she  sways  and  stumbles  and 
reaches  out  to  grab  the  desk.)  Oh  my,  I  feel  so  faint. 
(goes  to  her)  Here,  let  me  help  you.  (he  sits  her  on  the 
couch  and  puts  her  feet  up)  Feeling  better? 

(in  a  weak  voice)  Could  you  get  me  a  drink  of  water? 
Oh,  sure  (fills  glass  from  the  pitcher  on  his  desk)  Here 
you  go.  (trying  to  sound  cheerful) 

I  just  don’t  know  what  came  over  me.  It  must  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  martinis  and  the  excitement,  (she  looks 
to  see  if  he  is  taking  the  bait)  I  just  feel  horrible. 

Can  I  get  you  anything  else? 

Maybe  a  cool  cloth  on  my  forehead  would  help. 
(leaves  and  returns  with  a  small  dish  and  pours  a  little 
water  from  the  pitcher  and  dips  a  small  cloth  in  it  and 
applies  it  to  her  forehead)  Mrs.  Theodore,  I’m  sorry  that 
I  didn’t  handle  our  previous  . . .  uh  . . .  encounter  better. 


I’m  afraid  you  caught  me  off  guard.  I’ve  never  been 
approached  quite  like  that  before.  (He  appears  to  gloat 
and  is  pleased  with  himself.) 

Doctor:  I’m  sorry.  Here,  let  me  help  you  with  that.  (He  re-wets 

the  cloth  for  her,  but  must  lean  over  her  to  do  so;  he  has 
been  sitting  beside  her.) 

Jane:  You’re  a  very  gentle  and  caring  man,  and  I’m  very 

grateful  for  all  the  understanding  you’ve  shown  me.  (She 
rises  a  t)it  and  brushes  his  cheek  with  a  kiss.) 

Doctor:  (he  slowly  leans  over  her,  getting  closer  and  closer)  And 

you,  Jane,  are  a  most  unique  woman.  (He  takes  her  in 
his  arms  and  begins  to  kiss  her.  She  feigns  a  struggle 
and  then  gives  herself  over  to  him.  They  remain  locked 
in  an  awkward  embrace  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  Jane 
breaks  free  and  takes  a  few  deep  breaths.  The  doctor 
does  the  same  but  begins  to  hyperventilate.  Jane  wrig¬ 
gles  free  and  goes  to  the  door  to  get  the  nurse.) 

Jane:  (at  the  door)  The  doctor’s  having  a  heart  attack! 

(Screams  are  heard  from  the  waiting  room  and  the  nurse 
rushes  in.) 

Nurse:  Doctor,  you’re  hyperventilating  again;  now  just  relax. 

(She  pulls  a  brown  paper  bag  from  his  desk  and  puts 
it  over  his  head.) 

Jane:  Shouldn’t  you  give  him  CPR  or  something? 

Nurse:  No,  this  happens  often.  His  analyst  says  whenever  he 

feels  threatened  this  happens.  They’re  working  to  help 
him  to  overcome  the  problem,  (whispering  to  Jane)  His 
wife  says  this  happens  every  time  they  try  to  make  love. 

Jane:  The  poor  woman. 

Doctor:  (tearing  the  bag  from  his  head)  What  are  you  two 

whispering  about?  (he’s  demanding  and  childlike) 

Nurse:  Now,  doctor,  just  stay  calm;  you  don’t  want  to  have 

another  attack,  do  you?  (she  smiles  at  Jane  on  the  way 
out)  He’ll  be  okay  now. 

Jane:  Dr.  Steinmetz,  I’m  terribly  sorry  to  hear  about  your  at¬ 

tacks.  I’ll  leave  and  let  you  rest. 

Doctor:  Oh  Jane,  don’t  go  yet.  How  are  you  feeling? 

Jane:  I’ve  sobered  up  considerably  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Doctor:  Perhaps  next  week  . . . 

Jane:  I  won’t  be  here  next  week. 

Doctor:  Why  not?  (whining) 

Jane:  I  would  like  to  have  a  referral.  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  satisfied 

with  your  performance. 

Doctor:  As  an  analyst  or  a  man. 

Jane:  Have  you  got  a  colleague  who  could  take  me? 

Doctor:  I’m  not  sure  anyone  could  take  you,  but  ask  the  nurse 

for  an  address  and  phone  number  for  a  Dr.  Strong. 

Jane:  What  an  intriguing  name. 

Doctor:  (with  contempt)  Dr.  Alicia  Strong. 

Jane:  (glaring)  Goodbye,  Doctor.  I  hope  you  don’t  expect  me 

to  pay  for  this  session. 

Doctor:  No,  of  course  not. 

Jane:  Well,  I’ll  be  going,  then.  Oh,  and  Dr.  Steinmetz,  (opens 

the  door)  your  bedside  manner  stinks!  (she  leaves) 

Doctor:  (He  sighs,  walks  to  the  desk,  falls  into  his  chair  and 

cradles  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  pours  a  glass  of  water 
from  the  pitcher  and  drops  two  alka-seltzers  in.  He  takes 
a  long  drink  and  then  presses  the  intercom  button.) 
Jenny? 

Nurse:  Yes,  doctor? 

Doctor:  Do  not  bill  Mrs.  Theodore  for  this  session  and  close  out 

her  file.  Call  Dr.  Anatole  and  tell  him  I  need  an  emergen¬ 
cy  appointment  later  tonight.  And  get  me  Alicia  Strong 
on  the  phone.  I  feel  it’s  only  fair  to  warn  her. 

Nurse:  (amused)  Yes,  doctor.  Shall  I  send  in  Mrs.  Warner? 

Doctor:  No,  not  yet.  (takes  another  long  drink  from  the  glass) 

Give  me  a  few  more  minutes  to  recover. 


SCENE  IV 

Later  in  the  day  back  in  the  Theodore  kitchen,  Jane  is  having  cof¬ 
fee  with  her  friend  Betty.  They  are  sitting  across  from  each  other 
at  the  table. 

Jane:  Oh,  I  don’t  know;  I  was  just  so  disappointed.  I  mean, 

there  we  were  on  the  couch;  I  thought  he  was  breathing 
heavy  because  he  was  excited. 

Betty:  So  is  he  impotent?  Was  he  any  good? 

Jane:  Betty,  I  told  you,  nothing  happened.  Just  a  few  kisses 

on  the  couch. 
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But  couldn’t  you  tell  anything  from  the  way  he  kissed 
you? 

Oh  Bet,  it  was  just  so  frustrating,  when  plan  B  started 
to  work  I  thought  "Great!”  but  he  was  very  boring.  I’ve 
got  to  find  someone  exciting  to  have  an  affair  with. 

The  new  doctor ...  Dr.  Strong? 

I’m  not  her  type. 

What?  (puzzled) 

Dr.  Strong  is  a  woman.  It’s  just  like  the  mad  doctor  to 
refer  me  to  a  lady  shrink. 

What  a  shame!  Wait . . .  Marty’s  got  a  friend  who’s  a  den¬ 
tist.  Maybe  . . . 

No  more  doctors!  Too  scientific.  Besides,  I  dated  a  den¬ 
tist  before  I  met  Roger.  I  always  felt  guilty  when  I  didn’t 
floss. 

Well,  I  should  get  going.  Marty’s  taking  me  out  to  dinner. 
Lucky  you. 

Oh,  Jane  hon,  I  hate  to  ask,  but  could  I  borrow  that  black 
dress? 

(kind  of  shakes  her  head)  Someone  might  as  well  get 
some  use  out  of  it.  (walks  out,  calls  from  behind  door) 
Roger  wouldn’t  even  notice,  (comes  back  in  carrying  a 
crumpled  black  bundle  and  hands  it  to  Betty)  It’ll  need 
to  be  ironed. 

Yeah,  thanks,  (looks  disdainfully  at  the  dress)  Maybe  I’ll 
throw  it  in  the  dryer. 

Whatever,  see  ya  later. 

(from  outside)  Hi,  Danny  (her  voice  sounds  shocked) 

Hey  ma!  What’s  to  eat?  (He  enters  with  a  very  bizarre 
looking  girl  with  multicolored  hair  and  a  swastika 
painted  on  her  cheek.  Following  behind  are  two  men 
dressed  almost  identically  and  wearing  spiked  dog 
collars.) 

(turns  around  and  gasps,  dropping  the  silverware  she 
was  setting  the  table  with)  Dinner  is  going  to  be  a  little 
late  tonight.  I  had  a  very  trying  day.  (She  sits  down  and 
takes  out  a  cigarette.  Both  men  rush  to  light  it  for  her. 

She  stares  with  dismay  at  the  group.) 

Ma,  meet  Human  Sacrifice;  Human  Sacrifice,  meet  Ma. 
(Both  men  hold  out  their  hands  to  shake;  Jane  discreetly 
wipes  her  hands  on  her  slacks.) 

Charmed. 

(looks  around  the  kitchen)  Like,  we  should  do  a  song 
about  capitalist  kitchen  appliances  ...  I  mean,  like,  you 
waste  food,  but,  like,  energy  too.  Wow,  like  people  are 
starving  all  over  the  world,  (she  moves  to  examine  the 
appliances  more  closely) 

What  planet  is  she  from?  (Dan  looks  at  her  and  smiles 
. . .  the  two  men  laugh  and  sit  on  each  side  of  Jane  at 
the  table) 

Mom,  we’re  gonna  hold  a  practice  session  in  the  garage. 
Daniel,  the  neighbors  will  run  us  out  of  town. 

Not  really,  Ma;  we  don’t  have  amplifiers  yet,  so  it  won’t 
be  that  loud.  (The  girl  opens  the  oven  door  and  shrieks.) 
Meat!  Oh  God!  (she  turns  to  Jane)  You  kill  animals  too! 

I  beg  your  pardon? 

I’m  sorry,  Dan,  I  can’t  practice  here,  bad  Karma.  Let’s 
go,  boys,  (the  men  rise) 

It  was  a  pleasure,  Ma’am. 

Yes,  a  pleasure.  (They  follow  the  girl  and  join  hands  as 
they  reach  the  door) 

(goes  out  to  say  goodbye)  See  ya  tomorrow,  (comes  back 
in) 

Bye  bye,  Dan.  (from  outside) 

They  belong  in  the  zoo . . .  it  should  be  Inhuman 
Sacrifice. 

Yeah,  Ma,  yeah,  I’ll  bring  it  up  tomorrow. 

Danny,  honey,  do  you  have  to  hang  around  with  such 
a  strange  group?  Couldn’t  you  try  to  be  more  normal? 
These  people  are  special  to  me;  they’re  my  friends, 
they’re  different,  but  we  don’t  hurt  anybody.  They,  we 
just  have  a  different  way  of  expressing  ourselves,  like 
you  with  your  clothes  and  that,  ya  know. 

Oh  Danny,  I  just  hope  you  don’t  regret  this.  Maybe  you 
could  go  back  to  college.  You  and  the  band  could  maybe 
play  at  parties  and  you  could  finish  your  education  too. 

I’ll  think  about  it. 

Please,  Dan. 

I  will  think  about  it. 

Are  you  going  to  eat  dinner,  or  are  you  horrified  by  meat 
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too? 

(laughing)  You  know  me,  no  woman  comes  before  my 
stomach,  (pause)  You  heard  from  Melis? 

She  called  this  morning.  She  filed  for  an  annulment.  It 
seems  she  caught  Casanove  playing  around  with  a 
showgirl. 

Oh  God!  Poor  Melis.  When’s  she  coming  home? 

If  she  could  get  a  plane  she  was  gonna  try  for  today 
sometime. 

God,  how  could  he  do  that  to  her? 

(Enters,  looking  rather  unkempt.  He  appears  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  drunk.)  Melissa  called  me  at  work;  she  ran  into  an 
old  friend  on  the  plane  and  he’s  bringing  her  home.  Jane, 
set  an  extra  place  just  in  case  he  wants  to  stay  for  din¬ 
ner.  And,  Danny,  could  you  do  something  about  the  way 
you  look? 

How  about  plastic  surgery? 

(sits  down  at  the  table)  Jane,  I  need  a  drink. 

Hello,  darling,  how  was  your  day?  Let  me  get  you  a  drink. 
(She  pours  him  a  drink  and  sets  in  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him)  Did  you  have  a  nice  lunch? 

Wonderful. 

Who’s  the  guy  Melissa  met  on  the  plane?  Someone  she 
went  to  high  school  with? 

I  don’t  think  so  .  .  .  she  was  vague  about  who  he  was. 
What  about  Jeffery?  Did  she  say  anything  about  him  or 
what  she’s  gonna  do? 

No,  she  just  called  from  the  airport  and  said  a  friend  was 
driving  her  home. 

No  doubt  Jeff’s  replacement. 

Daniel!  Please! 

Don't  talk  about  your  sister  like  that.  I’m  sure  this  is  all 
very  innocent. 

(enters  with  a  man  in  his  50’s)  Hi  Mom,  hi  Dad,  (pause) 
Dan. 

(gasps  in  shock)  Mr.  Gordon!  How  good  to  see  you 
back  .  .  .  how  was  your  trip?  Jane,  get  Mr.  Gordon  a 
drink. 

Jane,  you're  looking  lovely  as  ever. 

Thank  you.  What  can  I  get  you? 

Oh,  nothing,  I  really  must  be  going.  The  wife  will  be 
waiting.  Roger,  I’ll  see  you  bright  and  early  Monday  mor¬ 
ning.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

Yes  sir,  Mr.  Gordon  .  .  .  bright  and  early. 

Melissa,  I’ll  be  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again,  dear. 
Oh,  Charles,  thanks  so  much  for  the  ride  and  everything. 
(She  walks  him  to  the  door.  Roger  and  Jane  sit  at  the 
table,  looking  shocked.  Dan  has  watched  the  entire 
scene  looking  amused.  Melissa  re-enters). 

Good  move,  sis,  Dad’s  boss.  Hey,  Dad,  maybe  you’ll  get 
a  promotion  out  of  this. 

Daniel,  I  don’t  need  this.  Melissa,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
who  your  friend  was,  and  why  in  God’s  name  Charles 
Gordon,  of  all  people? 

Daddy,  we  just  ran  into  each  other  on  the  plane. 
Jane,  this  is  all  your  fault. 

My  fault!  Why  my  fault? 

If  you  had  raised  her  better  she  wouldn’t  be  running 
around  with  all  these  men. 

Dad,  I  really  don’t  think  you’re  being  fair  to  Mom. 

I  don’t  care  what  you  think,  (turns  to  Jane)  You’re  such 
a  bad  influence  on  her,  the  way  you  dress  and  your  car¬ 
rying  on  with  your  shrink. 

I  don’t  have  to  listen  to  this.  I’ve  had  it  with  you  and  all 
your  damned  accusations.  You  wouldn’t  be  so 
suspicious  if  you  weren’t  always  taking  long  lunches 
with  your  secretary. 

Mom!  Stop  it.  I  can't  understand  why  you  can’t  just  get 
along.  I'm  hungry;  can’t  we  just  have  a  nice  dinner?  I 
have  plans  for  tonight.  I  can’t  sit  here  all  night  and  listen 
to  you  fight,  (she  is  whining) 

(infuriated)  Melissa,  you  are  22  years  old.  If  you  want 
dinner,  get  it  yourself,  and  for  the  rest  of  this  family  too. 
You’re  all  selfish  and  maybe  that  is  my  fault  because 
I  spoiled  you  all  so  much.  This  may  come  as  a  shock, 
but  I  don’t  need  this  anymore  and  I’m  leaving.  Blame 
your  troubles  on  someone  else.  Oh,  and  Roger,  don’t  you 
think  it’s  a  little  late  to  get  interested  in  the  raising  of 
your  children  .  .  .  they’re  both  grown,  God  damn  it. 
You  treat  us  like  we’re  still  children. 
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If  you’d  grow  up,  I  could  treat  you  like  an  adult.  Stop 
being  such  a  simpering  little  Daddy’s  girl  and  act  your 
age. 

Don’t  yell  at  her. 

Thank  you,  Daddy. 

This  is  sickening. 

Dan,  how  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  to  shut  up! 
Go  ahead,  jump  all  over  him;  no  wonder  he  hangs  around 
circus  people.  You  never  talk  to  him  unless  you’re  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  shut  up. 

Thank  you,  Mommy.  But,  really,  I  don’t  need  you  to  stick 
up  for  me.  He  doesn’t  bother  me  anymore.  You’re  really 
not  gonna  leave,  are  you? 

Of  course  she’s  not,  she  wouldn’t  leave  us,  she  couldn’t. 
Oh  yes  she  could. 

Stop  being  so  ridiculous,  Jane.  You  can’t  desert  your 
family. 

I  should  go  to  Dr.  Steinmetz .  . . 

Here  we  go  again.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  your  sleazy 
affairs. 

Why  not;  I’ve  heard  about  yours  for  enough  years. 
Besides,  Peter  might  be  crazy,  dull  and  impotent,  but 
at  least  I  could  have  an  intelligent  conversation  with  him. 
Roger,  you  only  stop  commanding  me  to  do  something 
long  enough  to  tell  me  you’re  going  back  to  the  office. 

I  feel  like  a  dog  in  obedience  school. 

I’m  sorry  you  feel  that  way.  After  all  I’ve  done  for  you. 
All  that  you’ve  done  for  me?  You’re  joking,  right? 

Just  look  at  this  place  .  .  .  you  have  every  convenience 
possible  —  what  more  could  you  want? 

How  about  a  little  love  and  attention? 

Ouch! 

Danny,  shut  up! 

(laughs  loudly)  Hey,  Ma,  what  about  the  roast? 

You  get  the  roast. 

(unoffended)  Okay.  (He  goes  to  the  oven  and  finishes 
preparing  the  dinner  and  sets  it  all  out  on  the  table  while 
the  others  finish  their  argument.) 

I  had  no  idea  you  thought  I  was  such  a  rotten  husband 
and  father. 

Roger,  you  never  relate  with  any  of  us  on  a  normal 
healthy  level.  You  coddle  Melissa,  ignore  Danny  and  an¬ 
tagonize  me.  Then  if  you  feel  like  you’ve  gone  too  far, 
you  buy  a  present.  What’s  it  gonna  be  this  time,  Roger? 
I  got  a  food  dehydrator  for  my  birthday;  I  don’t  even  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Roger,  you’re  out  of  appliances. 
There’s  no  place  to  put  one  more  thing. 

I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  I  thought  you  were  happy.  What 
do  you  want  from  me? 

I  feel  like  I  live  at  Sears  &  Roebuck.  The  only  thing  I  want 
or  need  from  you  is  communication. 

(sits  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds  and  appears  to  be 
thinking;  finally  he  has  made  a  decision)  Dan,  Melissa, 
your  mother  and  I  are  going  out  tonight.  You  two  have 
a  nice  dinner. 

Bitchin’,  have  a  great  time.  Dig  in,  Melis.  (he  gestures 
to  the  dinner) 

Daddy,  I  can’t  eat  alone  with  him;  I’ll  get  sick. 

Please.  We’re  going  to  communicate  and  try  to  save  our 
marriage.  (Jane  is  smiling  brightly) 

Where  are  you  going;  when  will  you  be  home? 

Yeah,  where  are  we  going? 

(to  Melissa)  None  of  your  business,  (to  Jane)  You’ll  see. 
(he  raises  his  eyebrows  and  Jane  giggles  as  they  exit) 
Is  Dr.  Steinmetz  really  impotent? 

Yeah,  his  nurse  told  me  he  hyperventilates  every  time 
he  and  his  wife  try  to  .  . .  (fades  out) 

They’re  acting  like  children;  how  can  they  just  walk  out 
on  me? 

Melissa,  stop  being  such  a  sap. 

THE  END 
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Brenda  Kotul 


THROUGH  CHILDREN’S  EYES 

The  light  that  shines  in  children’s  eyes, 
The  aura  that  prevails, 

Is  from  the  fire  that  burns  within, 

And  warmth  that  it  avails. 

Oh,  did  your  heart  so  burn  in  you 
When  reading  christly  verse, 

That  you  could  look  upon  the  world, 
Thus,  all  therein  immerse? 

If  we  could  look  through  children’s  eyes 
With  wonder,  love  and  awe, 

At  what  our  Lord  God  gives  to  us, 

The  very  poles  would  thaw. 

And  creatures  then  would  cease  to  yearn, 
Forbidden  fruits  would  pall, 

For  gifts  of  Love  and  Truth  and  Life 
Would  be  bestowed  on  all. 
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Henry  P.  White 


Something  in  My  Journal 


A  rose  petal,  I  found  in  the  closet  one  morning. 

It  told  more  about  me,  and  how  I  was  living. 

The  letters  I  wrote  long  ago  had  eroded  like  the  flower. 

The  message  I  felt  was  deep  and  emotional  in  sadness. 

The  women  that  I  loved  have  no  longer  names. 

They  ceased  to  exist. 

When  I  speak  of  them  they’re  apparitions  and  spectre  to  my  senses. 
They’re  the  sadness  that  calls  from  the  days  past. 

Often  I  write  with  a  tear  and  a  smile  about 
The  frivolous  affairs  of  love. 

Never  knowing  if  I  was  sincere  or  not. 

Today  I  strive  sternly  for  meaning  to  my  existence. 

Frequently,  I  would  keep  a  flower  from  a  bouquet  I’d  send. 

And  listen  to  my  lips  repeat  the  deep  words  of  the  past 
Embedded  in  ink;  in  journals. 


Jesus  A.  Gutierrez 


Had  I  Genius 
by  Parnell  Brennan 

Had  I  the  genius  of  young  Picasso 

or  the  eyes  and  hands  of  old  Rodin 

or  the  talent  of  Gauguin 

the  words  of  Frost  or  Sandburg 

the  sonnets  of  Millay 

the  prose  of  Saroyan  or  Hemingway 

then  could  I  carve  your  face 

on  canvas 

in  stone 

or  on  the  printed  page. 


I  thought  I  was 
unhappy 

with  you 
But  my  unhappiness  is 
with  me 

It  seems  that  the  parting 
supplies 

more  questions 

Than  the  much  needed  answers 

I  seek. 

Don  Taylor 


THE  LILAC  DREAM 


See  the  ageless  face  of  time 
Hear  the  music  of  the  moon 
Smell  the  faded  lilac  dream 
Feel  the  sharpened  edge  of  truth 
Taste  the  driest  wine  of  age 
Sense  the  meaning  of  my  song 


laughing  as  I  make  words  rhyme 
the  cold  wind  blows  a  foggy  tune 
carried  on  a  memory  stream 
that  spilt  the  blood  of  my  youth 
made  with  grapes  picked  by  the  sage 
life  is  short  but  words  live  long 
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Don  Juan 


AURORA  BOREALIS 


So  silent  are  you  Northern  Lights  — 
Dance  your  whispered  wonder. 
Delighting  cold  Alaskan  nights  — 
Viewing  stars  asunder. 

Aurora  hovers  oh  so  near 
I  touch  your  cloud  away. 

Dictate  your  inspiration  here 
And  in  my  heart  to  stay. 

Electric  is  your  movement  show, 
Bright  pageants  all  ’round. 

I  pray  to  open  full  to  know 
Why  your  soft  light  rains  down. 


What  reason  may  your  wonder  be? 
Why  circle  you  the  Earth? 

With  eyes  could  I  some  meaning  see 
That  tells  man  of  his  birth? 

Now  whip  you  out  in  beauty’s  space 
And  dance  the  cool  night  sky. 

Your  rainbow  I  can  almost  taste  — 
Such  colours  for  my  eye. 

Oh  gather  here  you  light  of  dust 
It’s  time  now  to  explode! 

You  sing  to  me  a  song  that  must 
Ere  free  me  of  my  load. 


HAIKU 

LIVELY  MORNING  STAR 
YOUR  MYSTIQUE  AMAZES  ME 
NOTHING  STOPS  YOUR  GLOW 

Sofia  Vlahos 


Soar  on  and  swirl 
Your  light  transferal  — 
Now  rest  —  Meteorite! 

So  smooth  you  go, 

A  beauty  flow, 

And  sleep  with  me  tonight. 

Phillip  E.  Walker 


Linda  Knight  Preston 
Winter  Lace 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
Cowboy  Boots 

by  Amy  Garza 


From  where  Libby  sat,  she  could  see  him  peeping  at  her  from 
behind  the  door.  His  eyes  were  big  —  big,  brown  and  shiny.  There 
was  a  grin  on  his  face,  showing  small,  white,  even  teeth.  She  could 
tell  he  wanted  to  come  to  her,  but  he  had  to  wait  until  his  mother 
was  out  of  sight. 

Libby  watched  Martha  turn  the  corner  of  the  house  on  her  way 
to  the  springhouse.  Then,  glancing  at  the  boy,  she  picked  up  the 
sewing  in  her  lap,  and  waited.  She  knew  he’d  come  to  her  before 
long. 

It  was  but  a  minute  or  two  before  she  saw  the  worn,  muddy  shoes 
inching  their  way  closer.  She  kept  her  eyes  cast  down  at  her  sew¬ 
ing  and  didn’t  look  up. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  small  brown  hand  on  her  knee,  and  the 
boy  strained  his  head  closer  to  see  what  lay  in  her  lap. 

“Hit  be  ah  new  shirt  for  ye,  John  Fred,”  said  Libby  softly  as  she 
held  it  up  for  him  to  see. 

“Fer  me?”  came  the  tiny  voice,  his  face  lighting  up  with  an  even 
bigger  grin.  He  turned  his  face  to  one  side  as  he  gazed  at  the  piece 
of  blue  broadcloth.  Then,  wiping  his  nose  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
he  said,  “Hit  don’t  have  no  buttons,  Hibby!” 

She  laughed.  The  expression  on  John  Fred’s  face  was  question¬ 
ing,  but  the  grin  stayed  in  place. 

Laying  the  sewing  on  the  shelf  near  her,  Libby  held  out  her  arms 
to  the  four-year-old,  and  he  climbed  up  into  her  lap.  As  he  looked 
up  at  her,  his  brown  eyes  never  left  her  face.  “Hibby  haid  hut?” 

“Naw,  John  Fred  —  ma  haid  be  almost  well  now.  Ah  thank  Ah 
kin  go  on  home  tamar.  Will  ye  miss  me,  sweetheart?” 

John  Fred’s  face  lost  the  wide  grin,  and  tears  formed  in  his  eyes. 
He  struggled  with  his  tears,  then  threw  his  arms  around  Libby’s 
neck. 

“Peas,  don’t  go,  Hibby!  Ah  don’t  want  ye  ta  go!” 

Then  his  tears  overflowed  down  onto  his  cheeks. 

Libby  put  her  arms  around  him  and  hugged  him  close.  Tears  came 
to  her  eyes  also,  and  she  laid  her  head  against  his  dark  brown  hair, 
and  rocked  him  to  and  fro. 

It  had  only  been  a  week  since  Libby  had  been  injured,  and  Ret- 
ter  had  not  allowed  her  to  venture  down  the  mountain  to  go  home. 
So  Libby  had  been  nursed  and  cared  for  by  the  Ammons  family. 
Word  had  been  sent  to  the  Owen  home  that  Libby  would  be  stay¬ 
ing  for  about  a  week,  so  her  family  would  have  no  need  to  worry 
about  her. 

Libby  had  never  had  so  many  people  in  her  life  hovering  over  her, 
and  she  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost.  It  felt  good  to  be  waited  on  hand 
and  foot. 

And  as  she  was  getting  well,  John  Fred  had,  little  by  little,  won 
a  big  portion  of  her  heart.  She  hadn’t  been  with  the  Ammonses  long 
before  she  found  out  that  John  Fred  had  everyone’s  heart  in  this 
mountain  home.  The  love  he  displayed  to  each  member  of  the  family 
was  genuine,  and  he  was  someone  special,  it  was  plain  to  see.  He 
showed  no  displays  of  temper  as  Libby  had  seen  in  other  children 
his  age.  He  always  knew  when  someone  was  hurt  or  sad,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  try  to  console,  to  help,  and  to  show  true  concern. 
To  Libby,  he  was  the  oldest,  sweetest  four-year-old  she  had  ever 
met. 

The  day  they  had  really  come  to  know  each  other  was  the  se¬ 
cond  day  of  Libby’s  confinement  to  her  bed.  Martha  had  finally 
brought  John  Fred  home  from  the  Moore’s  cabin.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  Martha  adored  her  son,  but  that  was  where  emotion  started 
and  ended  with  her. 

At  first,  Martha  had  not  allowed  John  Fred  anywhere  near  the 
bed  where  Libby  lay  —  but  he  waited  at  a  distance,  grinning  shyly 
at  Libby  every  time  he  caught  her  eyes  on  him.  He  played  on  the 
wooden  floor  near  the  door  to  the  front  porch,  waiting  for  his  chance 
to  come  closer  to  the  red-headed  woman  in  his  grandma’s  bed. 

His  patience  had  finally  paid  off  —  when  Martha  went  off  to  help 
her  mother  with  the  wash.  He  had  come  up  to  the  end  of  the  bed, 
crawled  up  between  the  iron  bedposts,  and  perched  at  Libby's  feet, 
brown  eyes  full  of  concern.  Touching  her  feet  with  gentle  pats,  he 
spoke  his  first  words  to  her,  “Hit  be  all  right  —  Ah’ll  take  keer  o’  ye.” 

He  had  nodded  his  head  as  he  spoke.  A  grin  broke  out  then  as 
he  saw  the  smile  Libby  gave  him.  Instantly,  they  were  friends  — 
friends  of  the  heart. 

As  each  day  passed,  the  two  became  even  closer.  To  John  Fred, 


it  was  as  if  he  had  found  the  playmate  he’d  always  wanted.  Libby 
wasn’t  allowed  to  do  too  much,  and  John  Fred  made  her  recover¬ 
ing  time  a  time  of  happiness  she  would  never  forget. 

At  first  Martha  had  tried  to  interfere,  but  when  she  saw  how  happy 
Libby  made  her  son,  she  finally  gave  in,  and  just  watched  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

The  oldest  of  nine  children,  Libby  had  had  plenty  of  experience 
with  youngsters,  but  it  was  different  with  John  Fred.  He  had  only 
love  in  his  heart  for  every  living  thing  —  even  for  a  flower.  Once 
Libby  had  found  him  in  Retter’s  flower  garden,  cupping  a  daisy  in 
his  hands,  talking  aloud.  To  Libby,  John  Fred  was  love  itself. 

The  boy  had  Martha’s  dark  hair  and  eyes,  along  with  her  dark 
complexion,  but  his  facial  features  were  unlike  those  of  any  of  the 
Ammons  family.  His  chin  was  sharp  and  his  cheeks  were  round. 
He  had  short,  chubby  legs  and  wide  shoulders,  and  when  he  walk¬ 
ed  behind  the  Ammons  brothers,  he  imitated  their  gait  perfectly, 
but,  of  course,  he  could  never  catch  up  —  so  he  ended  by  running 
just  about  everywhere.  Libby  noticed  that  he  sometimes  had  trou¬ 
ble  getting  his  breath. 

Libby  could  hear  John  Fred  now,  fighting  a  little  to  breathe  as 
his  arms  grew  tighter  around  her  neck. 

“John  Fred,  listen  to  me  —  Ah’ll  be  cornin’  bacn  afore  too  long. 
Jim  ’n’  me  er’  agonna  git  married  next  month.  We’re  agonna  live 
over  ta  the  Golden  Place.  Ah’ll  soon  see  ye  all  o’  the  time!” 

The  boy  pulled  away  from  Libby  to  gaze  at  her  to  make  sure  he 
had  heard  her  right. 

“Yore  agonna  live  hyar  —  fer  ever  ’n’  ever?” 

“Yas,  sweetheart  —  in  jest  one  more  month.” 

The  grin  was  back,  and  he  was  again  wiping  his  nose  on  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  sniffing. 

Libby  pulled  a  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket  and  wiped  his  nose, 
then  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 

“We’re  agonna  be  tagether  always!  Jest  ye  wait  ’n’  see  —  Ah 
promise!  ’N’  when  Ah’m  away  gittin’  married,  Ah’ll  brang  ye  back 
ah  present.  Whut  do  ye  want  most  o’  all?” 

Libby  watched  with  happiness  as  John  Fred  jumped  down  to  the 
wooden  porch,  and  just  kept  on  jumping. 

Suddenly,  he  stopped  and  began  breathing  hard  —  then  his 
breath  began  coming  in  deep,  hacking  coughs. 

By  the  time  Libby  was  out  of  her  chair  and  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  he  had  quieted  down  and  was  almost  breathing  normally. 

“Er’  ye  okay,  John  Fred?  Whur  does  hit  hurt?” 

John  Fred  looked  up  at  Libby,  his  nose  running  again,  and  said, 
“Ah  want  cowboy  boots!  Kin  Ah  have  cowboy  boots?  Peas!” 

Libby  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  after  wiping  his  nose,  she 
answered,  “If’n  Ah  git  nothin’  else,  Ah’m  gittin’  cowboy  boots!” 

One  month  later,  in  October,  1940,  Jim  Ammons  and  Libby  Owen 
were  married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Pickins,  South  Carolina. 
They  had  found  that  North  Carolina  laws  were  more  rigid  than  those 
of  South  Carolina,  which  required  a  longer  waiting  period  before 
getting  married.  So,  instead  of  postponing  the  wedding,  they  had 
just  gone  across  the  line  to  an  obliging  state. 

Libby  had  never  been  so  happy!  She  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  Jim  was  twenty-seven.  They  had  their  whole  life  before  them, 
and  they  felt  that  nothing  could  stand  in  the  way  of  their  happiness. 

Jim  had  used  an  old  logging  truck  for  transportation,  and  on  the 
long  drive  back  from  South  Carolina,  Libby,  at  times,  had  sung  to 
the  clank  and  rattle  of  the  vehicle.  Then  when  she  wasn’t  singing, 
Libby  would  gaze  out  the  open  window  at  the  colors  that  surrounded 
them.  In  October  the  golds,  reds,  and  browns  of  the  oaks  and 
locusts  mingled  with  the  greens  of  the  pines,  causing  a  spectacular 
burst  of  color  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  beauty  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  inspired  Libby  with  awe  and  love  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a 
perfect  time  and  place  to  get  married  —  October  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  —  God’s  cathedral  of  nature. 

Jim  left  the  truck  at  Grassy  Creek,  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  two  of  them  began  the  long  climb  up  Ammons  moun¬ 
tain.  They  went  as  far  as  they  could  without  resting,  to  reach  the 
Ammons  cabin  before  dark.  Jim  held  Libby’s  hand  and  gazed  at 
her  with  love,  creating  a  warm,  satisfying  feeling  deep  inside  her. 
But  the  nearer  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  more  ner¬ 
vous  she  became.  This  night  ahead  wouldconsummate  her  mar¬ 
riage  —  and  the  unknown  that  lay  ahead  was  beginning  to  frighten 
her  —  now  that  it  was  almost  here. 

But  soon,  Libby  began  to  think  of  John  Fred.  She  would  see  him 
again  before  long.  And  in  the  packages  that  Jim  carried  in  the  gunny 
sack  he  had  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  were  not  only  cowboy  boots, 
but  also  a  cowboy  hat! 

The  crest  of  the  mountain  was  in  sight  now,  and  the  fatigue  that 
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Jim  and  Libby  had  begun  to  feel  suddenly  vanished.  As  the  Am¬ 
mons  homestead  came  into  view,  the  sun  was  going  down  behind 
the  mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  cabin,  sending  streaks  of 
warm  pinks  and  reds  out  in  ail  directions.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
Tonight  they  would  stay  with  the  Ammons  family  and  celebrate. 
Then  tomorrow  Jim  and  Libby  would  go  over  to  the  Golden  Place  — 
their  home. 

“Lessus  go  in  the  back  way  ’n’  surprise  ’urn,  Libby,”  whispered 
Jim  as  they  neared  the  cabin. 

They  veered  around,  passed  between  the  chimney  and  rockwall, 
and  came  upon  the  back  porch  to  find  Frank  sitting  with  his  head 
in  his  hands. 

“Hullow,  Frank!  We’re  hyar  —  ’n  already  done  got  hitched!”  Jim 
spoke  loudly,  pride  in  his  voice. 

“Hullow,  Jim  —  Libby.  Ah  congradulate  ye  both  . . .  but  Ah  got 
real  bad  news  to  tell  ye.”  Frank  stood  up  and  shook  his  brother’s 
hand  as  he  spoke. 

“Whut  bad  news!”  questioned  Jim  quickly,  a  startled  look  on  his 
face. 

Frank  glanced  at  Libby,  then  spoke,  “Hit  be  John  Fred.  He’s  done 


got  pneumonia  real  bad  ’n’ . . .  Ah  don’t  know  ...  Ah  don’t  know  . . .” 

Libby  was  gone  from  the  two  men  before  Frank  had  finished 
speaking.  She  burst  into  the  front  room  and  ran  to  the  bed  she 
herself  had  occupied  a  month  before. 

Martha  sat  on  one  side,  holding  a  cloth  on  the  small  boy’s  head. 
With  her  face  drained  of  all  color,  against  the  darkness  of  her  hair, 
she  looked  almost  like  a  spirit.  Her  hazel  eyes  were  glassed  over, 
and  filled  with  the  unknown. 

Retter  and  Tom  Ammons  sat  close  together  near  the  fireplace, 
pain  in  their  eyes. 

Martha  looked  at  Libby,  and  spoke  quietly,  “Thar’s  nothin’  ye  kin 
do  —  he’s  dyin’.” 

Libby  reached  out  to  the  boy  who  loved  everything  —  his  skin 
was  cold. 

Slowly  Libby  began  to  realize  that  where  there  had  been  life,  love 
and  laughter  —  there  was  nothing.  John  Fred  was  already  gone. 
Libby’s  hand  slowly  moved  to  touch  the  small  feet,  covered  and 
still.  She  began  to  pat  his  feet,  as  sorrow  took  over,  and  she  began 
to  sob  aloud. 

“Oh,  John  Fred,  ye  asked  fer  so  little  in  life  fer  yoreself  —  ’n’  now 
ye  didn’t  even  git  ta  see  yore  cowboy  boots!” 


Brenda  Kotul 
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FIRE  COMMAND 


As  I  lie  here  warm  and  dreaming 
My  sleep  interrupted  by  a  siren  screaming 
Fire  Call!  Fire  Call!  the  operator’s  voice  is  speaking 
On  go  the  socks,  pants  and  shirt  without  even  thinking 

Slide  down  the  pole  and  man  your  rig 
When  did  you  think  you’d  have  a  fireman’s  gig 
I  put  on  my  coat  with  a  great  sense  of  pride 
Strap  on  my  air-pac,  now  let’s  ride,  baby,  ride 

Rolling  down  the  street  with  a  siren  blaring 
Two  in  the  morning  who  would  be  staring 
My  adrenaline  pounding  like  ice  in  my  veins 
When  I  get  back  will  I  be  emotionally  drained 

We  pull  up  in  front  of  a  house  that’s  ablaze 
Survivors  are  standing  there  half  in  a  daze 
I  call  to  my  men  to  drop  the  equipment  they  need 
An  agressive  attack  is  what’s  called  for  indeed 

A  woman  is  yelling  “My  baby’s  in  there!” 

I  tell  my  men  to  proceed  with  caution  and  care 
We  crawl  in  a  hallway  filled  with  black  smoke 
Will  I  return  to  tell  a  fine  joke 

Hitting  the  ceiling  with  a  blast  of  fine  spray 
The  book  says  to  dissipate  gases  that  way 
You  can’t  see  two  feet  in  front  of  your  mask 
Dear  Lord,  why  must  we  have  the  impossible  task 

Reaching  the  room  where  the  child  lies  sleeping 
Flames  being  suppressed,  I  hope  I’m  not  dreaming 
Finding  the  baby  she  starts  crying  and  weeping 
We  roll  her  in  a  blanket  for  safe-keeping 

Making  a  retreat  that’s  been  professionally  tested 
All  I  can  think  of  is  getting  my  men  rested 
Standing  on  the  sidewalk  reminiscent  of  Nero 
A  woman  is  calling  all  of  my  men  heroes 

The  baby  is  safe  in  the  arms  of  its  mother 
Tonight  it  was  this  way,  tomorrow  another 
Looking  around  and  seeing  everyone’s  frozen 
This  is  the  answer  why  we  are  God’s  chosen. 

Capt.  Arthur  W.  Heredia 
East  Chicago  Fire  Department 
East  Chicago,  IN 


Each  Step 


It  felt  so  good  to  walk  up 

Joe  Newton 

Those  old  stairs  once  again  —  Winter  in  Maine 

Each  step  projecting  us 
Deeper  into  the  past. 

Grandpa  would  be  at  the  top, 

He  would  open  the  door 
And  smile. 

His  eyes  would  look  twice  as  big 
Reflected  through  clear  thick  glass, 

Sparkling  like  diamonds 
In  summer  sunlight. 


He  stood  six  feet  tall, 

On  the  skinny  side  — 

His  crooked  mustache 

Accenting 

Thin  smiling  lips. 

I  remember  the  time  he  called  and  said, 
“I'll  be  bringing  company  home  for  dinner.” 
A  large  black  dog  with  bulging  brown  eyes, 
Named  Piper,  showed  up  slobbering, 
Awaiting  his  promised  meal. 


Yes,  Grandpa  would  be  there 
Waiting  for  all  of  us  — 

But  this  time  he  wasn’t, 

And  each  step  downward 
Only  reminded  us 
Of  how  lonely 
We  are  without  him. 


Donna  Strabavy 
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Ebon  Mother 


Beneath  a  white,  hot  African  sun 
beneath  the  shade 

of  a  gnarled  baobab  tree, 
bearing,  with  regal  pride 

the  stigmata  of  her  caste, 
a  fetish  priestess  rests. 

Her  hands  etched,  gray 

as  the  time  honored  tree, 
caress  the  potent  amulet 
of  her  craft. 

Veiled  eyes  conceal 
their  searing  strength. 

Ave,  ave  Ebon  Mother! 

Your  ancient,  healing  arts 
revive  lost  children 
now  returned. 

Evangeline  F.  Morse 


my  grandmother’s  Florida 

still  you 

walk  upon  the  beach 
feet  within  the  white 
tumble  of  the  waves, 
and  gather  shells 
in  the  morning 
of  your  delight 

your  eyes 
are  that  mystery 
of  helping 
the  earth 
wake 

to  the  beauty 

of  its  morning  way  — 

to  the  silver 

flight  of  gulls 

high  against  the  blue, 

to  the  wide 

sweep  of  sand 

wind-sifted 

to  the  fineness 

of  diamond  and  sun 

I  wake 

every  morning 
to  find 
still  again 

how  deeply  I  love  you 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 


gypsy 

I  remember  you, 
little  girl 

w,th  hair  like  a  dirty 
gray  rag, 
your  neck 

a  thin  gray  shadow, 

but  your  eyes! 

how  they  burned, 

how  they  sought  me  out 

in  the  corners 

of  my  dreaming, 

and  set  fire 

to  my  thoughts  — 

how  I  loved  you, 

and  how,  a  fool 

like  the  others,  I 

taunted  you, 

and  hounded  you 

out  of  our  lives  — 

nameless  girl 

in  the  crooked,  frayed  dress 

your  eyes 

pursue  me  still, 

and  will  not  let  me  rest 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 
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Brenda  Kotut 


A  Song  of  Spring 

The  glossy  colored  stones  on  the  Mexican  streets 
Did  something  for  me. 

They  made  me  dream, 

They  made  me  sing. 

It  seemed  that  way  everytime  it  rained. 

The  Pre-Colombian  winds  came  as  songs 
Expressing  only  the  indigenous  love  message. 

The  blue  Aztec  sky  cleaves  all  hearts 
Like  fruit,  to  fill  the  sacred  urn; 

Of  the  religious  ritual. 

There  are  men  of  a  hopeless  love, 

But  of  a  daring  life; 

Belonging  to  the  reed  and  drum. 

The  maidens’  skin  smeared  in  gold; 

Sigh  in  fear  and  silent  sadness 
Gathered  as  the  mortal  offerings. 

This  an  evolving  religion 

That  descends  from  ancestral  wisdom. 

The  maiden  songs,  the  maiden  dance 
This  annual  time  on  this  lunar  year 
Are  of  the  occult  known  by  a  few. 
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Jesus  A.  Gutierrez 


KELLY’S  VICTORY 

by  B.  E.  Neer 


Dear  Melissa, 

You  know  I  miss  you  too.  But  it’s  not  my  fault  my 
father  got  laid  off  and  we  had  to  move  out  here  to  the 
sticks  to  Grandpa’s  farm. 

Mom  and  I  had  a  long  talk  (you  know  how  she  gets). 

She  pointed  out  that  since  I  can’t  do  anything  to 
change  this  situation  I  might  as  well  make  it  easier 
on  everyone  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  deal.  I  pro¬ 
mised  I  would  try. 

To  that  end,  I’m  getting  a  cow. 

Love, 

Kelly 

“Will  all  of  the  finalists  in  the  Market  Beef  competition  return 
to  the  show  ring,  please,”  the  public  address  speaker  blared  right 
over  Baby’s  stall. 

After  a  final  once-over  for  the  calf’s  rust  and  white  coat,  sixteen 
year  old  Kelly  Griffin  took  her  place  in  the  line.  Kelly  prodded  Baby 
into  his  show  stance,  then  remembered  everything  she  had  done 
for  this  project. 

“Mr.  Kochley,”  Kelly  spoke  into  the  telephone,  “the  County  Ex¬ 
tension  Office  told  me  that  your  4-H  club  has  the  best  record  in 
beef  cattle  showing.  My  parents  said  I  could  raise  a  calf.  Will  you 
please  help  me  raise  a  champion?” 

Mr.  Kochley,  justifiably  proud  of  his  club,  agreed  to  help  the 
petite,  young  woman,  but  warned  her:  “There  is  a  whole  lot  more 
to  a  beef  project  than  just  winning.  If  you  win,  but  you  don’t  learn 
anything  about  yourself  and  your  animal,  then  you  might  as  well 
not  have  done  the  project.” 

“I  understand,”  Kelly  said.  “But  I  know  I’m  going  to  raise  the  best 
calf  at  the  state  fair.  We  will  win!” 

Mr.  Kochley,  Kelly,  and  Kelly’s  grandfather  visited  Pete  Connors 
breeding  farm.  “In  our  club,”  Mr.  Kochley  explained,  “the  boys 
usually  get  their  calves  from  Connors  farm.  His  stock  gives  some 
of  the  best  beef  in  the  state.” 

They  examined  three  calves,  and  everyone  agreed  that  the  se¬ 
cond  animal  had  the  most  show  potential. 

Kelly  hugged  the  struggling  animal  around  the  neck.  Her  arms 
just  fit.  “Your  name  is  Baby,”  she  told  the  calf.  “You  and  I  are  go¬ 
ing  to  win  the  Grand  Champion  ribbon  at  the  State  Fair.” 

Every  night  Kelly  conscientiously  updated  her  records.  She  knew 
the  judge  would  be  examining  her  paperwork  as  well  as  her  animal. 

The  best  part  of  the  project,  though,  was  the  time  Kelly  spent 
with  Baby.  From  the  first  day,  the  relationship  between  the  girl  and 
the  animal  was  quite  special. 

“Okay,  Baby,”  Kelly  spoke  to  the  animal.  “Today  we  start  get¬ 
ting  used  to  the  lead.  This  rope  halter  won’t  hurt  you  at  all.  Stand 
still.” 

She  tied  the  end  of  the  lead  to  a  fence  post  while  she  introduc¬ 
ed  her  calf  to  the  comb  and  brush.  Baby  didn’t  seem  to  care  for 
the  brush  at  first  and  tried  to  move  away  like  a  timid  rabbit,  but 
Kelly  gently  persisted. 

After  several  days  the  calf  began  to  enjoy  the  affectionate  groom¬ 
ing.  Baby  learned  to  anticipate  Kelly’s  regular  appearance  each  day, 
and  he  would  meet  her  at  the  gate. 

Then  Kelly  began  the  next  training  step. 

“Baby,  today  we  start  walking  on  lead.”  Kelly  fastened  the  lead 
to  the  halter  on  Baby’s  creamy  white  face  and  slowly  began  to  walk. 
The  calf  didn’t  want  any  part  of  being  dragged  around  like  a  bale 
of  hay. 

“Come  on,  Baby.”  Kelly  tugged  harder.  “Baby,  please.  It  really 
isn’t  that  difficult.  You  know  I  won’t  hurt  you.  Come  on!  Please! 
Move!” 

The  harder  Kelly  tried  to  pull  the  reluctant  calf,  the  more  stub¬ 
bornly  he  refused  to  move.  After  fifteen  minutes,  Kelly  stopped  tug¬ 
ging  and  got  out  the  brush  and  comb. 

“Okay,  calf,”  Kelly  said  as  she  brushed  the  rust-colored  hair.  “You 
win  for  today,  but  I’m  not  giving  up.  You  are  going  to  learn  to  walk 
on  lead.” 

Kelly  could  have  sworn  she  saw  a  small  smile  on  Baby’s  muzzle. 

Persistently,  Kelly  continued  to  work  with  the  calf.  Eventually 
Baby  learned  to  walk  around  the  pen,  almost  like  a  St.  Bernard  at 
a  dog  show. 


The  day  Kelly  led  Baby  out  of  his  pen  to  get  him  used  to  strange 
objects  and  loud  noises,  he  did  very  well  until  he  spotted  his  first 
car.  The  calf  shied  and  tried  to  run  for  the  safety  of  his  pen.  Kelly 
grabbed  the  end  of  the  lead  with  both  hands  and  held  on  as  tight 
as  a  ring  that’s  too  small. 

“Oh  no  you  don’t,  Baby.  You’re  not  gettjng  away  from  me.  If  I 
let  you  get  away  this  time,  you’ll  think  you  can  get  away  every  time.” 

A  tug-of-war  started  then,  with  Baby  on  one  end  trying  to  pull 
away,  and  Kelly  on  the  other  end  holding  on  with  both  hands,  strain¬ 
ing  with  all  of  her  one  hundred  pounds.  Baby  almost  pulled  Kelly 
off  her  feet  once,  but  her  determination  matched  his  stubbornness. 
They  stood,  playing  stare  down,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  lead  for 
five  minutes. 

Finally,  the  calf  blinked  his  great,  brown  eyes  several  times  and 
abruptly  stopped  pulling.  Kelly  sat  down,  hard,  but  didn’t  let  go  of 
the  lead.  She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  then  approached  the  calf’s  head 
slowly,  speaking  softly  and  soothingly  all  the  while. 

“Baby,  Baby,  Baby,”  Kelly  crooned  as  she  stroked  the  calf’s  wide 
nose.  “In  a  battle  of  wills,  Baby,  I  can  outlast  you  every  time.  I  won’t 
ever  let  anything  bad  happen  to  you.  Nice  Baby.  Let’s  try  walking 
once  more.” 

Several  days  and  lots  of  coaxing  later,  Baby  was  walking  as  easily 
outside  his  pen  as  he  did  inside.  There  were  more  struggles,  but 
Kelly  was  patient  and  didn’t  give  up. 

The  weather  was  warm  when  Kelly  gave  Baby  his  first  bath.  The 
calf  seemed  to  enjoy  the  cool  water  running  like  streams  over  his 
broad  back  and  down  his  stout  legs.  He  didn’t  even  seem  to  mind 
being  lathered  with  the  strong-smelling  flea  soap.  But  when  Kelly 
tried  to  rinse  Baby’s  huge  face,  the  calf  mooed  and  tried  to  jump 
away  like  a  flea  from  a  wet  dog. 

Kelly,  startled  by  the  sudden  movement,  stepped  backwards,  right 
into  the  bucket  of  soapy  water. 

“Oooo!  Nuts!  Yuck!  Take  it  easy,  Baby.”  Kelly  regarded  the  half- 
grown  calf.  “You  get  that  twinkle  right  out  of  your  eyes,  Baby.  This 
is  not  the  least  bit  funny.” 

“You  are  going  to  get  the  rest  of  this  bath  and  one  like  it  every 
month  from  now  on  until  the  show.  A  bath  makes  you  look  better 
and  it  sure  makes  you  smell  better.  So  you’d  better  get  used  to  it.” 

Kelly  had  been  weighing  Baby  every  thirty  days  and  had  seen 
a  steady  increase  from  his  purchase  weight  of  450  pounds.  At  the 
final  weighing,  one  week  before  the  show,  Kelly  was  very  pleased 
to  read  Baby’s  weight  at  1122  pounds. 

Three  days  before  the  show,  Kelly  was  getting  very  nervous, 
almost  panicked.  What  if  we  don’t  win ?  she  thought.  I  had  to  go 
and  tell  everyone  how  good  Baby  is  and  brag  about  winning.  What 
if  we  don’t  win?  I’ll  look  like  the  biggest  fool  in  the  whole  world. 

Kelly  spent  some  very  restless  nights,  sleeping  and  not  sleep¬ 
ing  like  a  nervous  candidate  before  an  election.  Baby,  however, 
seemed  unconcerned  about  the  increased  activity  and  calmly  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  only  thing  he  could  be,  himself. 

Mr.  Kochley  was  on  hand  at  the  show  to  give  any  help  or  en¬ 
couragement  he  could.  He  noticed  Kelly’s  worried  face  and  her  ner¬ 
vous  pacing  and  called  her  over  to  him. 

“Kelly,  sit  down  here.  You’re  gonna  wear  yourself  out,  and  you’re 
making  the  calves  jumpy.  Tell  me  what’s  wrong.” 

“I’m  so  scared,  Mr.  Kochley.”  Kelly  crushed  a  piece  of  straw  she 
had  been  twisting.  I  think  I’ll  die  right  on  the  spot  if  we  don’t  win. 
We  worked  too  hard  not  to  win.  We  have  to  win!” 

“All  of  these  4-H  ers  worked  as  hard  as  you  did,  Kelly  my  girl. 
I  told  you  way  back  when  you  started  this  project  that  it  didn’t  matter 
whether  you  won,  but  if  you  learned  something. 

“I  know  you  worked  real  hard.  I  know  Baby  is  a  real  nice  animal 
and  you’ll  make  a  nice  profit  when  you  sell  him.  And  you  will  sell 
him  easily. 

“Just  ask  yourself  four  questions  —  Did  I  do  my  best?  Did  I  have 
a  good  time?  Did  I  learn  something?  Am  I  happy  with  myself? 

“Think  over  everything  you  did  for  this  project.  Take  a  good,  long 
look  at  Baby.  Then  you’ll  see.” 

Kelly  and  Baby  had  made  it  through  the  first  round  of  judging 
and  now  she  was  nervously  waiting  for  the  final  examination.  She 
was  seventh  out  of  eight  in  line,  so  she  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  the  things  Mr.  Kochley  had  said. 

I  know  I  did  my  best.  Right  from  the  start,  I  picked  the  best  calf. 

I  fed  him,  I  trained  him,  and  I  washed  him.  I  learned  that  it’s  hard 
work  to  raise  beef  and  I  learned  to  respect  people  who  raise  big 
herds  for  a  living. 

Baby  is  as  happy  as  he  can  be  and  he  is  beautiful.  I  am  happy 
with  everything  I  have  done  to  get  us  here.  I  am  proud  of  myself. 

Mr.  Kochley  was  right.  In  her  heart,  Kelly  knew  that  she  had  done 
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her  best.  Whether  she  won,  or  someone  else  did,  didn’t  really  matter. 

She  felt  herself  grow  calmer.  Then  she  felt  the  calf’s  giant  head 
move  under  her  hand.  The  calf  was  calmer  too. 

Then  the  judge  was  in  front  of  her.  He  examined  Baby  and  ask¬ 
ed  Kelly  a  few  questions. 

As  the  judge  moved  on  to  the  last  contestant,  Kelly  felt  her  knees 
grow  weak  with  relief.  She  realized  this  was  the  hardest  thing  she 
had  ever  done.  She  knew  she  had  done  well  —  win  or  lose. 

The  judge,  with  his  stern  face,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  eight 
finalists  with  the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  rosette  in  his  hand.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  line,  twice,  for  his  final  look,  before  he 
stopped  in  front  of  Kelly  and  pinned  the  ribbon  to  Baby’s  halter. 

The  judge  smiled.  “Congratulations,  young  lady.  You  have  a  fine 
animal.” 

Kelly  couldn’t  concentrate  on  the  judge  as  he  began  the  final 
walk  with  the  Grand  Champion  rosette.  She  barely  noticed  when 
the  ribbon  was  pinned  on  the  last  animal  in  line.  She  could  hardly 
contain  her  excitement  or  her  tears  of  joy. 

As  they  led  the  animals  from  the  ring,  she  was  surrounded  by 
people  congratulating  her,  shaking  her  hand,  and  patting  her  and 
Baby.  She  caught  Mr.  Kochley’s  eye  and  he  winked. 

Kelly  finally  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  and  led  Baby  back 
to  his  pen.  Her  fingers  didn’t  touch  as  she  hugged  the  calf  around 
his  great  neck  and  whispered  “Thank  You.” 

Dear  Melissa, 

This  is  a  newspaper  clipping  about  us  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Living  on  the  farm  is  really  great. 

Love, 

Kelly 


Brenda  Kotul 
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Summer  1981 


Summer  1981  — 

Ronald  Reagan  said,  “I  am  going  to  cut . . 

NAACP  said,  “You  ain’t . . 

Push  Expo,  “Excel . . 

and  McDonald  said,  “You  deserve  a  break .  . 

Summer  of  1981  — 
was  fairy  tales. 

Dreams  come  true,  and  dreams  never  known. 

Lady  Di  became  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  entire  nation 
was  in  attendance. 

While  Atlanta  was  left  in  a  frozen  state. 

A  Black  hocus  pocus  turned  into  mysterious  murders  to  be 
solved,  with  unanswered  questions. 

And  the  Who’s  had  the  answers. 

Who  say  it? 

Who  did  it? 

Who  was  it? 

Summer  of  1981  — 

was  a  genuine  soap  opera. 

The  President  was  “The  Guiding  Light,” 
for  a  nation  “In  search  of  Tomorrow.” 

The  refugees  became  the  “Young  and  the  Restless.” 

And  only  “Ryan”  had  hope. 

Poet  Ife  Leona  Good 

*  Ife  -  Love 
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Don  Schiewer 
Death  March 


Death 

Death  came  like  the  first  winter  snowstorm  — 
Unexpected. 

Like  driving  sleet 

The  cold  steel  bullet  shot  through  the  November 
air 

To  reach  its  destination 
It  stopped  him  suddenly  —  in  the  midst  of 
his  duties  — 

And  stilled  all  life  within  him. 

As  cold  snow  freezes  the  hills, 

So  icy  fingers  of  death  gripped  the  hearts 
of  all 

And,  like  burdened  snow-laden  branches 
Our  country  bent  in  helpless  mourning 
Over  death  that  stole  him  from  his  people 
As  winter  steals  life  from  the  earth. 

But  it  had  to  come  — 

This  prelude  to  his  everlasting  glory 

For  does  not  Winter  come  before  the  Spring? 


for  Jean  Kay 

(in  memoriam) 

yards  are  lined 
with  lavenders 
of  lilac 

leaping  toward  the  sun  — 
and  you  are  here 

as  lightly 
as  the  sparrow 
and  the  finch, 
roses  spring 
across  the  blue, 
blue  trellis 
of  the  sky  — 
and  you  are  here 

like  little 
Oriental  kites, 
flowers  of  forsythia 
drift  across 
pure  April’s  dawn  — 
and  you  are  here 

like  marigolds 
alive  with  colors 
of  the  sun, 
children  play 
through  the  gardens 
of  your  spirit  — 
and  you  are  here 

as  long 

as  flowers  last 
and  children  play, 
you  will  not  go 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 


Karen  Vater 
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Send  No  Flowers 


TOY  TIN  SOLDIERS? 

Dedicated  to  all  the  fallen  soldiers 

It  will  be  a  great  day, 

When  there  are  no  more  wars, 

Rumors  of  wars, 

And  Black  men  don’t  die  as  a  result  of  wars! 

Black  men  aren’t  toy  tin  soldiers 
They  are  men  of  steel, 

Still, 

And  always  will  live  forever. 

They  are  warriors  and  builders, 

Building  yesterdays  into  todays, 

Glimpsing  in  the  past 

And  laying  the  foundation  of  tomorrows. 

They  stand  tall  and  strong, 

Like  ancient  pyramids, 

lasting, 

forever. 


War  KILLS 

Send  no  flowers! 

A  young  man 

bound  to  a  wheelchair 
dead  —  from  the  neck  down 
a  sniper’s  bullet  —  Vietnam. 

Send  no  flowers! 

A  once  competent  nurse 
whose  vacant  stare 
changes  only  when 
dreams  bring  chilling  screams. 

Send  no  flowers! 

A  father  cradles 
his  infant  son 
dying  of  leukemia; 
it’s  dad 

exposed  to  Agent  Orange. 

Send  no  flowers! 

A  maimed  Marine  holds 
his  mother’s  hand 
her  only  son 
mutilated  in  Lebanon. 

Send  no  flowers! 

War  KILLS 

Send  no  flowers! 

Evangeline  F.  Morse 


Their  souls, 

More  richer  than  African  soil 
and  their  spirits 
Run  endlessly  and  peacefully, 
Like  the  Nile. 

Black  men  aren’t  toy  tin  soldiers! 
They  are  men  of  steel, 

Still, 

And  always  will  live  forever. 


Leona  Good 
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DRUBNIK’S  WALL 

(or  BUILDING  PARADISE) 
by  Jimm  White 

A  Novel  In  Progress 


-j  *  * 

This  is  a  story  about  the  undoing  of  an  entire  species.  I  hope 
to  explain  in  detail  the  embarrassing  chain  of  events  that  led  to 
the  chaos  you  travelers  find  here.  While  I  am  woefully  unqualified 
to  tell  it,  possessing  neither  a  real  gift  for  descriptive  narration, 
nor  a  mastery  of  language,  it  would  appear  that  responsibility  falls 
squarely  on  my  shoulders  ...  As  the  last  remaining  public  official 
of  sound  mind,  I  am  obligated  to  relate  this  incredible  tale  to 
whomever  may  find  it ...  On  with  the  saga. 

As  I  said,  by  virtue  of  my  unfortunate  position  I  am  duty-bound 
to  offer  some  form  of  an  explanation  to  posterity,  such  as  it  may 
be.  Since  my  political  title  is  an  insignificant  one,  I  will  mention 
it  only  in  passing  from  this  point  forth.  Assistant  Undersecretary 
of  Highways.  Unimpressive  to  be  sure,  and  certainly  irrelevant  to 
the  tale  about  to  unfold  before  you. 

*  *  2  *  * 

During  Ronald  Reagan’s  first  term  in  office  a  scientist  named 
Leonid  Drubnik  invented  a  means  by  which  sound  waves  could  be 
manipulated  to  make  an  impenetrable  force  field.  The  President 
ordered  such  a  force  field  to  be  constructed  around  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course,  completely  neutralized  the  military  might 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  eliminated  our  own  need  for  an  army  and 
a  navy. 

Without  this  tremendous  outlay  of  cash  for  military  spending  the 
President  was  able  to  upgrade  the  living  conditions  of  every 
American,  from  the  poorest  of  ghetto  dwellers  to  the  market 
analysts  on  Wall  Street.  “My  fellow  Americans,”  said  Reagan  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  State  of  the  Union  address  in  ’83,  “The  creation  of 
Drubnik’s  Wall  has  forever  eliminated  the  threat  of  hostile  attacks 
on  this  great  nation  of  ours.  We  can  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
business  at  hand  —  ‘building  paradise’.”  ‘Building  paradise’ 
became  his  theme  for  reelection  in  the  campaign  of  '83,  and  work¬ 
ed  quite  nicely.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  all  eligible  voters  turned 
out  at  the  polls  for  the  election  of  ’84.  An  unheard-of  statistic!  The 
Democratic  candidate,  Teddy  Kennedy,  never  stood  a  chance.  It 
was  the  biggest  landslide  in  American  history.  Reagan  raked  in 
ninety-four  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

Drubnik’s  wall  had  been  a  very  convenient  discovery  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent!  People  completely  overlooked  the  fact  that  Drubnik  would 
have  invented  it  no  matter  who  was  in  office.  Mr.  Reagan,  being 
a  shrewd  and  realistic  politician,  never  brought  it  up.  From  time 
to  time  his  political  opponents  would  mention  it  whimperingly,  but 
were  always  shouted  down  by  cries  of  ‘sore  loser’.  So,  for  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  Ronald  Reagan  received  the  credit  for,  or  at 
least  the  benefits  of,  Drubnik’s  Wall.  Shortly  after  the  creation  of 
the  wall,  Drubnik  suffered  an  inexplicable  mental  breakdown,  which 
reduced  him  to  a  babbling  idiot.  In  safekeeping  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection,  he  certainly  didn’t  care  who  took  credit  for  his  brainchild. 
Once  Geraldo  Rivera,  a  world  renowned  journalist,  was  allowed  in¬ 
side  the  hospital  to  ask  Dr.  Drubnik  how  he  felt  about  the  lack  of 
acknowledgement  for  his  monumental  invention.  His  reply  was 
this  ...  He  drooled  on  the  flustered  reporter’s  tweed  sportscoat  and 
began  happily  munching  on  a  red  crayon.  No  one  ever  asked  him 
again. 

*  *  A  *  * 

Needless  to  say,  Drubnik’s  Wall  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Soviets  set  their  scientists  to  work  on  a 
weapon  that  could  penetrate  Drubnik’s  Wall  by  locating  exits  and 
entrances.  This  was  a  futile  endeavor.  Before  his  untimely  mental 
collapse,  Drubnik  had  foreseen  this  effort.  By  careful  soundwave 
manipulation  Drubnik  had  made  two  doors  in  the  wall.  They  could 
momentarily  be  opened  by  a  device  emitting  a  particular  frequen¬ 
cy.  This  frequency,  which  was  changed  periodically,  had  to  be  so 
exact  that  it  literally  could  not  be  duplicated.  That  was  how  we  let 


our  friends  in  and  kept  our  enemies  out.  The  news  of  this  sent  Soviet 
President  Breshnev  into  a  tirade  that  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  pampered  child  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  realizes  that 
he  is  being  totally  ignored.  “The  ultimate  imperialist  trick,”  he  called 
it.  He  pounded  his  shoe  on  the  table  at  the  United  Nations,  much 
in  the  fashion  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  Nikita  Kruschev.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  boycott  the  U.N.  until  we  took 
down  Drubnik’s  Wall.  He  even  warned  the  U.S.  government  that 
there  would  be  serious  repercussions  if  we  continued  our  policy 
of  “aggressive  isolationism.”  The  President  laughed  heartily  when 
he  heard  that  term.  In  fact,  at  a  national  press  conference  he  chuckl¬ 
ed  so  uncontrollably  that  the  conference  had  to  be  rescheduled. 
When  the  rescheduled  press  meeting  was  finally  held,  Reagan’s 
response  to  Breshnev’s  foolishness  was  as  follows  . . .  “Come  here 
and  say  that.” 

Our  enemies  and  allies  alike  began  clamoring  for  our  favor  in 
hopes  that  we  would  extend  Drubnik’s  Wall  to  encompass  them 
too.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 

Yassar  Arafat,  the  swaggering  leader  of  the  P.L.O.,  publicly 
apologized  for  nasty  remarks  he  had  made  about  the  old  U.S.  of 
A.  He  was  afraid  we  would  use  Drubnik’s  Wall  to  permanently  define 
the  borders  of  our  good  friend  Israel,  thus,  leaving  him  an 
unemployed  terrorist  with  no  realistic  cause. 

Suddenly  everybody  wanted  to  be  our  buddies,  hoping  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Leo  Drubnik’s  genius.  Even  Sum  Fun  Now,  the  thir¬ 
teen  year  old  emperor  of  Red  China,  sat  up  and  took  notice.  An 
ardent  advocate  of  isolationism,  he  expressed  admiration  for  Leonid 
Drubnik  and  Ronald  Reagan  in  an  internationally  televised  state¬ 
ment.  He  lauded  the  Wall  as  ‘the  greatest  stride  towards  world 
peace  since  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations’. 

They  all  knew  the  Wall  drastically  changed  the  face  of  the  old 
international  political  ballgame.  As  Ronald  Reagan  himself  elo¬ 
quently  put  it,  “With  Drubnik  pitching  you  can  fire  your  bullpen.” 

*  *  g  *  * 

With  world  peace  assured,  and  Drubnik  happily  dribbling  red 
crayon  bits  down  the  front  of  his  green  pepper  gown,  the  President 
set  about  the  difficult  business  of  ‘building  paradise’.  He  spent  his 
second  term  setting  priorities,  or  “Paving  the  road  to  Eden,  brick 
by  golden  brick.” 

One  by  one,  the  inner  city  ghettos  began  to  disappear,  replaced 
by  comfortable  little  condominiums  and  prefabricated  bungalows. 
These  were  sold  by  the  government  to  real  estate  companies,  who 
in  turn  sold  them  to  the  poor  people  at  extremely  low  prices  —  by 
“Pre-Drubnik”  economic  standards.  Everyone  made  a  tidy  little  pro¬ 
fit,  thus  preserving  the  precious  free  enterprise  system. 

Another  pet  project  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  second  term  was  the 
American  Indian.  He  called  it  “The  Dignification  of  Native 
Americans.”  Reservations  in  the  Dakotas,  Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  began  to  look  like  resorts.  Old  ramshackle  huts  were  replaced 
by  rows  of  cottages,  and  huge  motel/shopping  malls.  Little  Big  Horn 
Mall  and  Painted  Pony  Inn  were  erected  to  accomodate  the  tremen¬ 
dous  influx  of  tourist  trade.  The  Indians  reacted  to  their  new  found 
affluence  in  much  the  same  fashion  they  had  responded  to  the  in¬ 
justices  of  the  past.  John  Threefeather,  head  of  the  National  In¬ 
dian  Coalition,  responded  to  the  dignification  process  with  typical 
Indian  stoicism.  “I’d  rather  have  the  buffalo  back,”  he  said.  His  ut¬ 
terance  became  a  catch  phrase  for  Native  Americans  and  the 
definitive  reply  when  tourists  commented  on  how  nice  conditions 
were  on  the  reservations.  “I’d  rather  have  the  buffalo  back.” 

**  6  ** 

But  in  spite  of  Drubnik’s  Wall,  paradise  and  all  else,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  without  its  enemies.  “Drubnik’s  Wall  is  a  col¬ 
ossal  hoax!”  grumbled  the  dissidents.  “All  we  have  is  Reagan’s 
word  that  Drubnik’s  Wall  even  exists!”  bemoaned  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson.  He  was  quite  disturbed  by  Ronald  Reagan’s  gracious  treat¬ 
ment  of  blacks  and  other  minorities.  Like  Arafat,  his  cause  was  be¬ 
ing  swept  from  under  him,  and  he  couldn’t  make  ends  meet  just 
preaching.  But  Ronald  Reagan,  feeling  quite  in  command  in  light 
of  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  his  administration, 
answered  the  malcontents  thusly  ...  He  pointed  a  bony  old  finger 
skyward  and  said,  “There’s  the  door!” 

*  *  y  *  * 

At  his  third  inauguration  President  Reagan  told  us  how  paradise 
was  coming  along  . . .  “Quite  nicely.  But  now,”  he  continued,  “we 
must  return  our  attention  to  Drubnik’s  Wall.  We  must  refine  the 
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techniques  of  sound  wave  manipulation  to  make  our  Paradise  an 
even  better  place  to  live.” 

This  caused  Americans  everywhere  to  look  confusedly  at  one 
another.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  Drubnik  had  a  lifetime 
membership  to  the  laughing  academy,  and  any  further  secrets  he 
retained  in  his  mind  about  sound  wave  manipulation  were  per¬ 
manently  buried  beneath  a  garbage  pile  of  imbecilic  meanderings 
and  fragmented  thoughts.  What  wasn’t  common  knowledge, 
however,  was  that  before  lapsing  into  terminal  idiocy  Drubnik  had 
left  his  formulas  with  somebody  . . .  Two  somebodies!  Who?  You 
might  well  ask!  !  I,  as  the  author  of  this  story  would,  of  course,  have 
a  responsibility  to  answer  that  question. 

Drubnik  left  his  secrets  with  two  brilliant  physicists  who  had 
assisted  him  in  constructing  the  first  wall.  Their  names  were  Drs. 
Loretta  Perriman  and  Chauncey  Bates. 

Dr.  Loretta  Perriman  was  a  classically  ugly  woman.  About  thir¬ 
ty,  she  was  under  five  feet  tall  and  grossly  overweight.  Her  eyes 
were  so  close  together  that  they  almost  met  right  above  her  nose  — 
which,  like  her  body,  was  too  short  and  too  wide.  Loretta  had  such 
an  overbite  that  she  could’ve  eaten  corn  on  the  cob  through  a  picket 
fence.  As  is  the  case  with  many  physically  unattractive  people,  she 
compounded  her  unattractiveness  by  being  rude,  bitter  and  insisting 
that  every  man  who  spoke  to  her  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  get 
her  clothes  off  and  satiate  his  own  animal  lust  at  her  expense. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  truth!  Drubnik  understood 
Loretta  completely,  and  was  very  kind  and  patient  with  her.  Of 
course,  she  resented  this  immensely  and  referred  to  the  good  doctor 
as  the  “old  lecher.”  “It’s  no  wonder  the  old  lecher  flipped  his  wig,” 
she  would  often  say.  “He  was  obsessed  with  sex!  The  man  was 
a  full  blown  winkie  if  I  ever  saw  one!  !  I  still  have  nightmares  about 
the  way  he  leered  at  me!”  Then  she  would  shudder  visibly,  as  if 
that  memory  conjured  up  fear  and  terror  beyond  comprehension. 
Such  was  her  nature. 

Chauncey  Bates,  on  the  other  hand,  worshipped  Drubnik  and  was 
totally  committed  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  old  doctor.  Dr.  Bates 
visited  Drubnik  every  day  at  the  hospital.  He  would  sit  and  talk  for 
hours  at  the  mindless  Drubnik.  He  kept  him  up  to  date  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  being  made  in  sound  wave  manipulation.  Drubnik  would  sit 
and  listen,  spittle  running  down  his  chin,  making  gurgling  noises 
and  happily  munching  on  whatever  small  gift  Chauncey  had  brought 
him  —  whether  it  be  candy,  flowers,  or  the  latest  copy  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  journal.  It  was  the  high  point  of  Dr.  Drubnik’s  day.  He  never 
told  Chauncey  that  because  he  didn’t  know  it  himself.  He  didn’t 
know  what  a  ‘high  point’  was  ...  or  a  day.  He  didn’t  even  know  who 
Chauncey  was.  Tragic  but  true!  What  was  even  more  tragic  was 
this  . . .  Chauncey,  in  spite  of  the  prognoses  of  all  the  psychiatrists, 
firmly  believed  that  Drubnik’s  condition  was  temporary.  Even  at  the 
formal  ceremony,  when  Ronald  Reagan  handed  over  the  reins  of 
the  newly  formed  Sound  Wave  Commission  to  Loretta  and 
Chauncey,  his  acceptance  speech  consisted  of . . .  “We  will  be 
humbly  working  in  the  shadow  of  Dr.  Leonid  Drubnik.  I  recently 
visited  him  in  the  hospital  and  he’s  making  remarkable  progress. 
Hopefully,  before  long  he’ll  be  able  to  take  his  rightful  position  and 
control  this  commission.” 

That  was  it!  Of  course,  this  wasn’t  true  at  all!  Drubnik  wasn’t 
even  able  to  control  his  own  bowel  movements,  let  alone  the  most 
powerful  and  important  commission  in  the  world.  But  aside  from 
this  one  illusion,  Chauncey  Bates  was  an  extremely  competent  and 
entirely  credible  person.  So  people  just  accepted  his  dogmatic  view 
on  Drubnik’s  delicate  condition.  Everyone,  that  is,  except  Loretta 
Perriman  who,  though  she  refused  to  make  an  acceptance  speech 
herself,  wasted  no  time  in  attacking  Chauncey’s.  When  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  seat  beside  her,  she  leaned  over  and  whispered  in 
Chauncey’s  ear . . .  “You  know  what  I  like  about  you,  Bates?  You 
refuse  to  let  your  opinions  be  influenced  by  silly  things  like  truth 
or  reality!” 

*  *  g  *  * 

The  refinement  of  Drubnik’s  Wall  went  better  than  anyone  had 
dared  hope.  Loretta  and  Chauncey  worked  diligently  and  conducted 
exhaustive  research,  exploring  every  conceivable  area  the  Wall 
could  be  utilized  to  improve  human  conditions  in  America.  They 
discovered  that  Drubnik’s  impenetrable  barriers  could  be  con¬ 
structed  from  great  distances.  With  this  knowledge  in  hand  they 
built  smaller  walls  around  all  American  Embassies  and  holdings 
abroad.  And  as  an  alleged  defensive  maneuver  they  placed  one 
around  the  moon. 

To  no  avail,  the  Russians  made  quite  a  fuss.  Ronald  Reagan  told 


them  firmly  that  if  they  wanted  on  or  off  of  Old  Luna,  they  should 
let  him  know  and  he  would  gladly  have  someone  open  the  door. 
He  politely  reminded  them  that  if  they  didn’t  watch  their  manners 
he  might  damn  well  build  a  wall  around  them  —  and  leave  off  the 
doors!  “The  world,”  he  stated,  “grows  weary  of  the  mischievous 
antics  of  the  Soviet  bear.  The  nations  of  the  world  can  now  rest 
assured  that  they  will  never  use  the  moon  as  a  vantage  point  for 
firing  their  missiles  at  unsuspecting  targets.”  Actually,  there  wasn’t 
an  ounce  of  truth  to  that.  The  one  indulgence  the  Chief  Executive 
allowed  himself  was  irritating  the  Russians.  It  was  his  favorite  diver¬ 
sion  and  he  pursued  it  with  a  vengeance.  Whenever  he  was  engaged 
in  it  his  behavior  was  reminiscent  of  a  kid  who  wakes  up  one  mor¬ 
ning  and  realizes  he  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  neighborhood 
bully  down  the  block.  He  decides  that  trouncing  him  one  good  time 
probably  wouldn’t  be  near  as  much  fun  as  knocking  him  around 
every  chance  he  gets.  The  other  nations  of  the  world  observed  the 
whole  incident  as  gleefully  as  the  local  children  in  the  analogy.  The 
discovery  of  a  method  to  project  Drubnik’s  Walls  over  great 
distances  was  for  Ronald  Reagan  a  marvelous  new  vehicle  for  the 
further  taunting  of  those  hapless  Russkies!  ! 

But  a  much  more  significant  discovery  concerning  Drubnik’s  Wall 
was  that  the  wall  could  be  made  infintessimal  and  exact  enough 
to  encircle  the  left  testicle  of  an  ant.  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  the  crude 
comparison  but  I  did  want  to  make  my  point.  Quite  frankly,  I’m  not 
even  sure  that  ants  have  testicles,  but  if  they  do  you  can  easily 
imagine  how  small  they  would  have  to  be  —  just  to  keep  from  drag¬ 
ging  on  the  ground!  At  any  rate,  this  breakthrough  revolutionized 
the  medical  field.  A  tumor,  once  discovered,  could  be  enclosed  in 
a  miniaturized  version  of  Drubnik’s  Wall  that  sealed  it  and  prevented 
it  from  spreading.  This  surgical  technique  became  known  as  the 
Perriman-Bates  Maneuver. 

Loretta  and  Chauncey  also  developed  a  flawless  contraceptive 
and  dubbed  it  Drubnik’s  Diaphragm.  It  was  one  hundred  percent 
effective!  You  would  have  a  better  chance  of  throwing  a  mar¬ 
shmallow  through  a  brick  wall  than  you  would  of  getting  even  one 
wriggling  little  sperm  through  Drubnik’s  Diaphragm. 

Law  enforcement  was  also  enhanced  by  Drubnik’s  wonderful 
Wall.  A  fleeing  criminal  could  be  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Many  an 
escaping  felon  knocked  himself  silly  by  sprinting  unknowingly  in¬ 
to  Drubnik's  Wall.  Prison  breaks  became  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
criminal  activity  came  to  a  standstill.  Drug  dealers  found 
themselves  trapped  in  their  own  apartments  with  more  evidence 
than  they  could  dispose  of.  It  gave  new  meaning  to  this  phrase  . . . 
“Come  on  out,  you’re  surrounded.” 

**  9  ** 

Yes,  paradise  was  indeed  coming  along  quite  nicely,  largely  due 
to  the  monumental  efforts  of  two  people  . . .  Drs.  Chauncey  Bates 
and  Loretta  Perriman.  Their  work  with  Drubnik’s  Wall  was  enough 
to  win  them  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1990.  At  the  award  ceremony 
in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  Chauncey  Bates  had  this  to  say:  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  I  stand  here  in  the  very  town  that  spawned  Leonid 
Drubnik  I  am  deeply  honored,  and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I 
am  more  than  a  little  awed  to  be  accepting  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  prestigious  award  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  human  be¬ 
ing.  I  am  honored  to  have  been  singled  out  for  such  an  esteemed 
award,  but  even  more,  I  am  awed  to  be  standing  in  the  birthplace 
of  the  giant  among  men  who  made  this  moment  possible.”  At  this 
point  Chauncey  stopped  to  fight  back  his  tears.  “I’m  sure  Dr.  Per¬ 
riman  would  concur  with  me  when  I  say  that  were  it  not  for  Dr.  Drub¬ 
nik’s  research  in  sound  wave  manipulation  we  wouldn’t  be  stan¬ 
ding  here  right  now.  I  visited  him  recently  and  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
disappointed  he  was  about  missing  this  occasion.  I’m  afraid  that 
despite  the  tremendous  progress  he’s  made,  his  condition  remains 
delicate.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  my  inte- 
nion  to  use  my  share  of  the  cash  prize  to  start  a  foundation  in  the 
name  of  Leonid  Drubnik,  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  sound 
wave  research.  Thank  you  very  much.” 

Again,  Loretta  declined  to  make  an  acceptance  speech,  but  as 
before  she  had  plenty  to  say  about  Chauncey’s.  When  he  returned 
to  his  seat  she  leaned  over  and  whispered  this  in  his  ear . . .  “How 
could  you  tell  the  old  lecher  was  disappointed,  Bates?  Did  he  wet 
his  pants?”  She  found  her  own  joke  so  amusing  that  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  chortled  heartily.  A  picture  of  this  appeared  the  next 
day  in  most  of  the  major  newspapers  across  the  country.  Loretta 
Perriman  guffawing  while  Chauncey  looked  on  in  wounded 
bewilderment.  It  bore  this  caption  . . .  Co-Nobel  winners  share  a 
laugh.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  truth. 
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How,  you  might  ask,  could  a  person  as  wildly  maladjusted  as 
Loretta  Perriman  be  trusted  in  a  position  of  such  awesome  respon¬ 
sibility  and  power?!  A  valid  question  indeed,  and  one  that  I  will  have 
to  answer  in  two  parts. 

The  first  part  is  this  . . .  Loretta  was  clever  enough  to  realize  that 
her  position  as  head  of  S.  W.  C.  allowed  her  to  say  and  do  all  the 
cruel,  malicious  things  she  wanted  to  people,  and  if  they  valued 
their  careers,  they  damn  well  put  up  with  it.  She  delighted  in  ver¬ 
bally  abusing  everbody  she  encountered,  from  delivery  men  to 
department  heads  and  sound  wave  technicians.  No  one  was  im¬ 
mune  to  a  scathing  verbal  barrage  from  Loretta.  She  would  even 
call  staff  meetings  for  no  other  purpose  than  harassing  everybody 
as  a  group.  Something  as  trivial  as  an  unemptied  garbage  can  could 
trigger  a  tirade  salty  enough  to  embarrass  an  old  sailor.  She  made 
national  headlines  when  she  chased  a  group  of  touring  con¬ 
gressmen  out  of  the  building,  informing  them  that  her  staff  had 
better  things  to  do  than  “babysit  for  a  bunch  of  mush-headed 
bureaucrats  who  wouldn’t  understand  the  inner  workings  of  S.  W.  C. 
any  better  when  they  left  than  they  did  upon  entering.”  She  was 
perpetually  launching  personal  vendettas  against  her  underlings, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  bugging  the  lunchroom,  in  order  to  catch 
her  fellow  workers  in  the  dastardly  act  of  exercising  their  right  of 
free  speech.  She  reveled  in  calling  some  unwitting  offender  into 
her  office  to  play  them  a  tape  in  which  they  had  called  her  some 
vile  name  or  another.  For  Loretta  this  power  over  others  was  strong 
motivation  indeed. 

The  second  part  of  the  answer  is  this  ...  In  sharp  contrast  to 
Loretta’s  contempt  for  the  human  race  was  her  profound  respect 
and  admiration  for  one  human  being  .  . .  President  Ronald  Reagan. 
She  worshipped  him!  In  fact,  she  was  hopelessly  and  irrevocably 
in  love  with  the  old  Chief  Executive.  Mr.  Reagan  figured  this  out 
early  on  and  was  always  able  to  charm  Loretta  into  doing  his  bid¬ 
ding.  She  acted  like  a  giddy  teenager  when  he  made  his  daily  visits 
to  S.  W.  C.,  billing  and  cooing  shamelessly,  and  giving  him  a  detail¬ 
ed  report  of  everything  that  had  happened  since  his  last  visit  — 
twenty-four  hours  earlier.  He  would  smile  benevolently,  and  plac¬ 
ing  a  fatherly  arm  around  her  shoulder,  would  say  something  like 
this  . . .  “Loretta,  I  just  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  without  you!”  Or 
this  . . .  “Loretta,  if  you  were  any  more  efficient  I’d  be  out  of  a  job!” 
To  which  Loretta  would  bow  her  head  reverently  and  thank  him  self¬ 
consciously.  It  was  quite  an  amazing  transformation!  ! 

One  day,  as  Ronald  Reagan  left  S.  W.  C.  with  his  usual  entourage 
of  bodyguards,  aides  and  PR  men,  Loretta  gazed  lovingly  at 
Reagan’s  departing  figure  and  said  to  Chauncey  Bates,  “There  goes 
the  only  man  who’s  ever  been  able  to  see  beyond  my  body.” 
Chauncey,  in  a  rare  moment  of  absent-minded  and  purely  uninten¬ 
tional  wit,  made  this  reply  to  Loretta  Perriman  ...  “I  think  that 
shows  great  vision.”  Poor  Chauncey  never  even  got  his  own  little 
joke,  but,  needless  to  say,  Dr.  Perriman  caught  it  instantly.  She 
stormed  out  of  the  room  indignantly,  but  not  before  she  attacked 
poor  Chauncey’s  virility  in  a  most  indelicate  manner. 

It  must  be  said  in  Chauncey’s  behalf  that  he  was  neither  thick 
nor  insensitive.  Many  people  incurred  Loretta’s  wrath  without  so 
much  as  an  inkling  of  what  they  had  said  or  done  to  deserve  it. 
Such  was  her  nature.  On  with  the  saga  . . . 

*  *  -|  -|  *  * 

Ronald  Reagan’s  fourth  term  in  office  began  much  the  same  as 
the  other  three  had.  America  was  tucked  safely  away  under  Drub- 
nik’s  Wall,  Dr.  Drubnik  was  still  happily  grazing  on  the  rubber  ranch, 
Loretta  and  Chauncey  worked  diligently  in  the  laboratories  of 
S.  W.  C.,  Ronald  Reagan  continued  to  skillfully  navigate  the  ship 
of  state  through  the  smooth  waters  of  Post  Drubnik  America,  and 
those  Godless  Russians  continued  to  pout,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  President.  In  short,  things  were  going  as  before  . .  .Quite  nicely. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  that  constant,  predictable  niceness  that  slow¬ 
ly  began  to  irritate  people  in  America.  Subtle  overtones  of  discon¬ 
tent  were  beginning  to  surface  in  the  form  of  cults  and  fringe  groups 
who  advocated  the  immediate  removal  of  Drubnik’s  Wall.  They  were 
at  first  a  minute  percentage  of  a  percentage  of  the  people  and  were 
considered  to  be  harmless  lunatics  who  were  to  be  pitied  more  than 
feared.  One  such  group  was  called  Citizens  League  Against  The 
Wall  —  or  C.  L.  A.  W.  The  group’s  founder  was  Amos  McKinley,  an 
excommunicated  Catholic  priest  who  firmly  believed  that  Drubnik’s 
Wall  was  keeping  God  out  of  America.  “The  Wall  must  come  down,” 
averred  McKinley,  speaking  to  a  small  crowd  on  the  day  of  Ronald 
Reagan’s  fourth  inauguration,  “or  we  will  pay  a  very  high  price  in 
the  next  world.” 


Ronald  Reagan  also  had  something  to  say  about  Drubnik's  Wall 
at  his  fourth  inauguration.  His  statement  went  like  this  . . .  “It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  there  are  small  groups  in  this  country 
who  actually  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  very  thing  that  has 
returned  us  to  our  former  position  of  greatness  in  the 
world  . .  .  Drubnik’s  Wall.  To  those  small-minded  non-thinkers  I 
would  reiterate  the  advice  I  have  been  giving  to  malcontents  since 
the  inception  of  Drubnik’s  marvelous  force  field  twelve  years  ago.” 
Again  he  pointed  a  finger  skyward  and  repeated  that  same 
message,  which  was  this  . . .  “There’s  the  door.” 

*  *  -|2  *  * 

But  the  President’s  flippant  dismissal  of  C.  L.  A.  W.  and  other 
anti-wall  groups  was,  as  you  will  later  see,  a  political  miscalcula¬ 
tion.  A  bizarre  and  inexplicable  sequence  of  events  was  about  to 
greatly  increase  the  influence  on  American  politics  of  Amos 
McKinley  and  other  dissidents. 

First,  several  months  after  he  took  his  fourth  oath  of  office,  dur¬ 
ing  a  routine  physical  examination,  doctors  found  a  tumor  on  the 
President’s  bladder.  Of  course,  given  the  effectiveness  of  the  newly 
developed  Perriman-Bates  Maneuver,  his  staff  of  crack  physicians 
anticipated  no  complications.  How  could  they  have  known  then 
that  they  were  witnessing  the  first  of  a  string  of  weird  events  that 
would  give  new  meaning  to  the  word  ‘complications’? 

Loretta  insisted  that  the  surgery  be  performed  by  herself  and  Dr. 
Bates.  She  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  news  of  the  President's 
illness.  The  best  staff  of  sound  wave  professionals  in  the  nation 
were  sent  for  to  assist  Drs.  Perriman  and  Bates  with  the  surgery 
to  build  a  wall  around  the  diseased  bladder  of  the  man  who  Loret¬ 
ta  loved  and  worshipped  .  . .  The  man  who  with  Godlike  wisdom  and 
eye  for  detail  had  fashioned  America  into  a  paradise  completely 
sheltered  and  totally  removed  from  the  chaos  and  insanity  that  lurk¬ 
ed  outside  of  Drubnik’s  Wall . . .  There  was  concern  that  the  eighty- 
three  year  old  Chief  Executive  might  be  too  old  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  surgery.  As  it  turned  out,  this  concern  was  unwarranted. 
The  President  came  through  surgery  . .  .  you  guessed  it . . .  quite 
nicely. 

However,  the  medical  team  was  surprised  to  find  that  when  they 
opened  Ronald  Reagan  up  he  had  not  one  tumor  but  eleven!  It 
seemed  those  malignant  little  cysts  had  sprouted  all  over  the  old 
man’s  body.  “Oh  my  God!”  said  Loretta  when  she  examined  his 
innards,  “this  poor  wonderful  man  is  riddled  with  cancer!  Thank 
God  we  found  out  in  time!  !”  This  flair  for  the  dramatic  was  another 
unusual  mannerism  that  Ronald  Reagan  inspired  in  Loretta,  quite 
inexplicable  in  comparison  to  her  demeanor  in  his  absence.  When 
he  wasn’t  around  the  only  thing  resembling  an  emotion  she  ever 
displayed  was  contempt.  Actually,  the  development  of  the  Perriman- 
Bates  Maneuver  had  reduced  cancer  to  little  more  than  an  an¬ 
noyance,  no  more  serious,  and  considerable  less  painful  then  hem- 
morhoids.  Again,  forgive  me  for  my  scatological  references,  but 
I  am  attempting  to  put  Loretta’s  extraordinary  behavior  into  perspec¬ 
tive.  Keeping  in  mind  that  Dr.  Perriman’s  opinion  of  her  fellow 
human  beings  was  lower  than  can  be  politely  described,  it  was 
peculiar  indeed  to  see  her  run  the  full  gauntlet  of  human  emotion 
over  one  man’s  illness!  Particularly  when  that  illness  was  no  more 
deadly  than  a  mild  case  of  piles!  But  that  is  precisely  what  hap¬ 
pened  right  in  front  of  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  entire  operating 
theater.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement  as  that  brutal, 
hateful  woman  wept  unabashedly  in  despair,  moaned  in  anguish, 
and  quivered  with  uncontainable  grief!  It  was  evident  how  they  all 
felt  about  Loretta’s  despair,  anguish  and  grief . .  .  Quite  nicely! 
Finally  she  recovered  long  enough  to  dash  from  the  operating  room, 
leaving  Chauncey  Bates  with  the  job  of  enclosing  all  eleven  tumors 
with  mini-Drubnik’s  Walls. 

**  13  ** 

Chauncey  Bates,  not  being  in  love  with  the  patient,  was  able  to 
retain  his  objectivity.  He  said  nothing  about  Loretta’s  bizarre 
behavior,  but  instead  considered  the  situation  before  him.  The  most 
Drubnik’s  Walls  ever  placed  in  one  body  prior  to  this  operation  had 
been  four.  Chauncey  decided  that  since  multiple  walls  had  invok¬ 
ed  no  ill  effects  in  previous  patients,  there  was  no  scientific  reason 
why  Ronald  Reagan’s  case  should  be  any  different  than  the  others. 
Since  Dr.  Chauncey  Bates  was  above  all  else  a  man  of  science, 
he  proceeded  to  encase  all  eleven  malignancies  inside  im¬ 
penetrable  barriers,  feeling  warmly  confident  that  the  scientific  data 
at  hand  completely  supported  his  prognosis,  and  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  welfare  of  America’s  Chief  Executive  couldn’t 
be  in  better  hands.  Deftly  he  aimed  his  sound  waves  at  each  of 
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Reagan’s  cancerous  intruders.  Nimbly  he  manipulated  frequencies 
to  shape  walls  of  sound  around  each  tumor.  Chauncey  was  magnifi¬ 
cent!  In  fact,  detailed  descriptions  of  his  multiple  maneuver  were 
printed  in  every  major  medical  journal  in  the  country.  Yes, 
Chauncey’s  brilliant  little  piece  of  surgery  was  lauded  by  his 
medical  comrades.  “Quite  impressive,”  one  said.  “Extraordinary,” 
exclaimed  another.  How  could  they  have  possibly  known  that 
Chauncey’s  sound  wave  surgery  on  the  old  President  would  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  miscalculations  ever  made 
by  one  human  being?  The  answer  is  that  they  couldn’t  have. 

*  *  14  *  * 

President  Reagan  displayed  remarkable  recuperative  powers  for 
a  man  of  his  age.  Three  days  after  his  surgery  he  was  working  ten 
hour  days  from  his  hospital  bed,  signing  bills  and  studying  proposed 
legislation.  He  joked  with  the  nurses,  and  even  scheduled  a  short 
press  conference  a  week  after  the  operation.  Drs.  Bates  and  Per- 
riman  were  very  pleased  with  the  progress  he  was  making.  Loretta 
was,  however,  less  than  pleased  with  all  the  publicity  Dr.  Bates  was 
receiving  as  the  doctor  who  saved  the  President.  “Opportunistic 
little  bastard,”  she  said  of  Chauncey.  “If  that  surgery  had  failed 
I’ll  bet  he  wouldn’t  have  wasted  much  time  telling  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  perform  it.!”  This  was  not  true  at  all.  Chauncey  accepted 
the  glory  for  saving  the  President  with  great  humility.  When  Ronald 
Reagan  heard  the  story  about  Loretta’s  outburst,  and  Chauncey’s 
decision  to  take  over  and  perform  the  surgery  on  him,  he  called 
both  doctors  into  his  hospital  room  for  a  chat.  First  he  soothed 
Loretta  and  assured  her  that  he  was  deeply  touched  by  her  emo¬ 
tional  display  in  the  operating  room.  “It  is  important,”  he  told  Loret¬ 
ta  and  Chauncey,  “that  a  president  be  surrounded  by  people  who 
react  to  situations  at  different  levels,  Loretta,”  he  went  on,  “please 
don’t  feel  that  you  have  let  me  down  in  a  moment  of  need.  Your 
reaction  was  one  of  deep  humanity  and  love  for  your  fellow  man.” 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  truth.  Then  the  President 
his  gaze  to  Chauncey  Bates  and  smiled  warmly.  “Dr.  Bates,”  he 
began,  “my  debt  to  you  goes  much  deeper  that  all  my  speechwriters 
combined  could  put  into  words!”  Bates  blushed  and  shuffled  un¬ 
comfortably.  Reagan  placed  a  gnarled  hand  on  Chauncey’s 
shoulder  and  continued.  “Had  you  not  taken  the  course  of  action 
you  chose,  in  all  likelihood  I  would  be  a  slab  in  a  refrigerated  room 
somewhere.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  about  the  consequences  that 
could  have  had  on  this  country  right  now.  I  thank  you,  son.” 
Chauncey  was  actually  embarrassed  and  somewhat  confused  by 
the  whole  affair,  since  he  considered  what  he’d  done  to  be  as 
routine  and  obvious  as  prescribing  aspirin  for  a  headache.  Any  per¬ 
son,  armed  with  his  knowledge  would  have  acted  in  precisely  the 
manner  he  had.  But  he  sensed  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  in  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  state  and  expected  some  kind  of  a  reply  from  him.  “Thank 
you,  Mr.  President,”  Chauncey  began,  “I  am  grateful  for  the 
technology  that  allowed  me  to  perform  that  surgery  on  you.  For 
that  we  must  thank  Dr.  Drubnik.”  The  President  shook  Dr.  Bates’ 
hand  vigorously  and  laid  back  in  the  bed,  obviously  drained  by  this 
emotional  moment  with  the  man  he  believed  had  saved  his  life. 
Chauncey,  once  his  hand  was  released,  turned  on  his  heel  and  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  room,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  too  grateful  a  pa¬ 
tient  making  much  too  much  of  a  simple  surgical  technique!  Loretta 
walked  out  right  behind  him,  livid  with  rage  about  the  whole 
humiliating  set  of  circumstances  that  had  led  to  this  degrading  mo¬ 
ment.  When  they  were  out  in  the  hallway,  out  of  the  President’s 
sight  and  hearing  range,  Loretta  grabbed  the  much  smaller  and  less 
aggressive  Chauncey  Bates  by  the  collar  and  slammed  him  against 
the  wall  in  the  lobby.  “Bates,”  she  spat  at  him,  “I  swear  to  you  that 
you  will  pay  a  thousand  times  over  for  the  humiliation  I  just  suf¬ 
fered  in  there.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  hold  you  personally  respon¬ 
sible,  and  from  this  day  on  I  intend  to  treat  you  like  the  insufferable 
little  swine  that  you  are!  !  You’ll  pay  dearly  for  this,  Bates!  !  !”  With 
that  she  released  the  terrified  Chauncey,  who  slid  down  the  wall, 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  ran,  making  a  mental  note  to  give  Loret¬ 
ta  Perriman  a  very  wide  berth  from  then  on. 

**  15  ** 

From  that  day  forth  Loretta  acted  like  that  whole  time  frame, 
beginning  with  her  emotional  breakdown  and  ending  with  her  threat 
and  attack  on  Chauncey,  had  never  happened.  She  made  it  clear 
in  her  own  unique  way  that  it  would  be  in  everyone  else’s  best  in¬ 
terest  to  do  the  same.  It  soon  became  common  knowledge  around 
S.  W.  C.  that  the  topic  was  taboo.  Loretta  remained  the  abrasive, 
vindictive  cantankerous  bitch  she  had  always  been,  and  settled 


back  into  her  routine  of  doting  over  Ronald  Reagan  and  making 
life  miserable  for  everyone  else  she  encountered.  For  a  while  it  was 
back  to  business  as  usual. 

**  16  ** 

But  the  news  of  Reagan’s  illness  elicited  new  cries  of  “unfit” 
from  dissidents  such  as  Amos  McKinley.  At  the  C.  L.  A.  W.  head¬ 
quarters  the  excommunicated  priest  prepared  a  press  release 
reminding  people  that  the  President  was  a  very  old  man  and  in  fail¬ 
ing  health.  He  charged  the  administration  with  deliberately  play¬ 
ing  down  the  seriousness  of  Reagan’s  illness  to  avoid  the  obvious 
issue  of  fitness.  There  soon  ensued  a  small  public  clamor  about 
that  very  issue.  Most  people  loved  their  president  and  were  quick 
to  speak  up  in  his  defense.  But  the  dissidents  were  relentless  in 
their  demands  for  a  fitness  hearing.  Ronald  Reagan,  being  an  astute 
politician,  realized  that  the  dissident’s  hearing  could  be  a  perfect 
opportunity  for  a  political  coup  that  would  put  the  malcontents  in 
their  places  once  and  for  all.  He  was  very  concerned  by  how  much 
publicity  they  had  been  receiving  since  his  last  inauguration  and 
saw  the  hearing  as  a  very  handy  device  to  completely  destroy  the 
credibility  of  one  ex-priest  and  child  molester  known  as  Father 
Amos  McKinley,  and  all  the  other  rabble  rousers  and  agitators, 
whose  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  administration  had  lately 
become  a  minor  source  of  irritation  to  Ronald  Reagan.  He  instructed 
his  staff  to  set  up  the  hearing  paneled  by  his  political  adversaries. 
They  begged  him  to  reconsider  but  he  was  adamant.  “I’ll  blow  those 
simpering  whiners  out  of  the  water,”  he  told  his  chief  advisors, 
“they’ll  see  how  fit  I  am,  and  they’ll  damn  well  wish  they’d  never 
asked!”  He  pounded  his  fist  on  the  hospital  serving  tray  for  em¬ 
phasis,  which  sent  a  Salisbury  steak  and  a  lump  of  mashed 
potatoes  winging  across  the  room,  and  his  advisors  scampering 
off  to  do  as  they’d  been  told. 

*  *  -|  7  ★  * 

The  announcement  that  Reagan  had  agreed  to  a  fitness  hear¬ 
ing  sent  a  shock  wave  of  apprehension  through  the  media  and  the 
country  in  general.  The  panel  was  to  consist  of  Amos  McKinley, 
leader  of  C.  L.  A.  W.,  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  self-proclaimed 
spokesman  of  minorities,  John  Threefeather,  of  the  N.  I.  C.,  Albert 
Talbert,  underground  poet  and  professional  cynic,  Ionia  Percival, 
a  militant  feminist  and  avowed  homosexual,  and  Randolph  Evans, 
editor  of  the  Leftist  Gazette,  a  radical  left-wing  publication  that  sold 
Soviet  propaganda  by  surrounding  it  with  pornographic 
photographs  of  the  lewdest  imaginable  nature. 

So  this  was  the  pack  of  miscreants  that  would  interrogate  the 
President,  his  physicians  and  staff  concerning  his  ability  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  his  office.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  decision  would 
be  made  by  Congress,  all  of  whom  would  be  present,  and  would 
come  to  a  conclusion  based  on  the  evidence  uncovered  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  Ronald  Reagan,  in  his  wisdom,  had  insisted  on  this  term,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  there  were  no  friendly  faces  on  the  panel.  He  was 
praised  by  political  analysts  for  that  move.  Composing  the  panel 
of  dissidents  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  the  underdog  —  a 
position  he  worked  well  from.  In  reality,  he  was  suppported  by  about 
ninety-three  percent  of  the  Congress,  who  would  make  the  final 
decision,  a  decision  that  Ronald  Reagan  was  confident  would 
resolve  the  fitness  issue  once  and  for  all. 

*  *  -|g  *  * 

The  whole  idea  so  delighted  the  President  that  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  for  battle.  He  took  a  battery 
of  psychological  tests  from  both  government  doctors  and  those 
sent  in  by  the  opposition.  He  had  his  entire  staff  bustling  about, 
finding  information,  gathering  statistics  and  taking  memos,  while 
he  and  his  speechwriters  worked  on  an  opening  statement  to  give 
at  the  hearings.  Every  inch  of  his  body  was  carefully  examined  and 
re-examined  by  the  White  House  medical  team.  His  personal  physi¬ 
cian  assured  him  that  he  was  as  vigorous  as  most  men  half  his 
age.  So  things  were  looking  very  good  indeed  for  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  he  was  anticipating  a  major  victory  at  the  upcoming  hearings. 

Meanwhile,  the  land  was  buzzing  with  excitement  over  the  im¬ 
pending  battle  between  Reagan  and  the  dissidents.  Most  people 
hated  the  malcontents  and  were  anxious  to  see  them  permanent¬ 
ly  silenced.  The  vast  majority  of  people  believed  the  President  would 
do  just  that,  and  Ronald  Reagan  rode  to  the  hearings  on  a  huge 
tide  of  favorable  popular  opinion  . . .  Things  were  going  precisely 
the  way  he  planned. 
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*  * 


19  ** 

When  the  big  day  finally  arrived,  the  President  entered  the  Senate 
Chambers,  smiling  almost  smqgly  and  joking  good-naturedly  with 
the  Senators  and  reporters.  He  strolled  boldly  to  where  the  dissi¬ 
dent  panel  was  sitting  and  shook  hands  with  each  of  them  before 
taking  his  seat  next  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  session  was  called  to  order  and  both  sides  were 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  deliver  opening  remarks.  Albert  Talbert, 
poet  and  member  of  the  panel  of  dissidents,  read  a  poem  in  lieu 
of  an  opening  statement.  It  was  a  long,  rambling  verse  of  strung 
together  cliches,  read  in  a  monotone,  nasal  voice  by  Talbert  and 
it  apparently  made  little  sense  even  to  the  dissidents,  who  exchang¬ 
ed  pained  glances  each  time  Talbert  gasped  in  yet  another  breath 
and  began  yet  another  stanza.  Finally,  the  rumpled  old  poet  gasped 
his  last,  and  a  welcome  silence  fell  over  the  chambers.  Ronald 
Reagan  arose  and  ambled  to  the  podium.  He  shuffled  through  some 
papers  momentarily.  At  that  time  no  one  there  even  vaguely 
suspected  that  they  were  just  a  few  minutes  away  from  witness¬ 
ing  the  singularly  most  bizarre  occurence  ever  seen  by  anyone, 
anywhere,  in  the  history  of  Planet  Earth. 

*  *  20  *  * 

But  at  the  exact  moment  that  the  President  began  addressing 
the  audience  at  his  fitness  hearing,  a  seemingly  unrelated  event 
was  unfolding  several  miles  away  at  a  mental  hospital  in  nearby 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  A  man  was  being  wheeled  into  the  reception 
center  of  the  hospital.  His  huge  body  strained  against  the  leather 
straps  that  had  been  placed  around  his  neck,  arms  and  legs.  He 
shook  his  head  angrily,  as  if  fighting  the  effects  of  the  massive  dose 
of  Thorazine  administered  by  the  beleaguered  paramedics  assigned 
the  unpleasant  task  of  apprehending  him.  He  spat  out  curses  at 
the  hospital  staff  as  they  examined  the  wounds  he’d  incurred  while 
struggling  with  police  and  paramedics.  “Fuggin’  asshole,”  he 
screamed  at  the  young  intern  who  was  probing  a  rather  ugly  lacera¬ 
tion  on  his  forehead.  “Get  your  slimy  fuggin’  hands  offa  me!”  The 
nervous  young  doctor  tried  to  reason  with  the  behemoth.  “Mr. 
Sweet,”  he  said  crisply,  “you  make  it  difficult  to  help  you  when  you 
refuse  to  cooperate.  You’ve  got  some  nasty-looking  wounds  here 
that  have  to  be  attended  to.”  But  Chester  Sweet  was  in  no  mood 
for  cooperating.  Even  bound  hand  and  foot  he  was  able  to  hold  the 
entire  team  at  bay  by  splitting  blood-tinged  phlegm  at  anyone  who 
approached  him.  One  horrified  nurse  became  nauseous  when  a 
large  wad  of  the  disgusting  discharge  splattered  on  her  freshly 
laundered  white  uniform.  Chester  Sweet  laughed  triumphantly  at 
the  sight  of  the  nurse  adding  her  own  color  to  the  blood-stained 
outfit.  “Ya  fuggin’  bitch,”  he  snorted  at  her,  “I  warned  ya’  to  back 
off!”  But  after  several  minutes  of  this  revolting  display  of  salivary 
marksmanship  the  tranquilizer  appeared  to  be  taking  hold.  Sweet’s 
curses  became  less  frequent  and  more  garbled.  His  eyes  rolled  back 
in  his  head  and  he  frothed  at  the  mouth  like  a  rabid  animal.  Even¬ 
tually  his  writhing  ceased  and  the  hulking  giant  lay  still  except  for 
the  labored  heaving  of  his  massive  chest.  The  doctor  waited  several 
minutes  to  make  sure  Sweet  was  totally  unconscious  before  order¬ 
ing  the  crew  to  undo  the  leather  restrainers  that  had  stood  between 
them  and  grievous  bodily  injury.  Cautiously  the  phlegm-speckled 
medical  team  approached  the  stretcher  and  the  largest  male  at¬ 
tendant  fumbled  with  the  buckle  that  held  Chester  Sweet’s  tattoo¬ 
laden  right  arm.  When  it  released  it  flopped  lightly  over  the  side 
of  the  stretcher  and  hung  motionless.  The  entire  group  jumped 
backwards  in  such  close  unison  that  the  move  appeared  to  be 
choreographed.  They  chuckled  nervously,  then  set  about  unstrap¬ 
ping  their  homicidal  Gulliver  so  he  could  be  transferred  to  a  waiting 
hospital  bed.  But  when  the  last  belt  was  removed  from  his  heavily 
muscled  neck,  that  dangling  right  arm  came  to  life.  With  one  mighty 
swipe  he  rendered  the  nurses  and  attendants  airborne.  They  land¬ 
ed  in  a  heap  several  feet  away  and  Chester  Sweet  leapt  from  the 
stretcher.  He  swayed  and  wobbled  as  he  crossed  the  room  towards 
the  terrified  intern  who  was  frantically  punching  a  button  on  the 
wall  that  would  summon  the  security  guard.  The  heavily  sedated 
Sweet  lurched  forward  and  grabbed  the  trembling  doctor.  Effortless¬ 
ly  he  lifted  him  over  his  head  and  hurled  him  against  the  wall.  Then 
he  staggered  to  the  locked  and  barred  door  that  led  to  the  outside 
world.  He  tried  unsuccessfully  to  jerk  it  off  its  hinges,  mumbled 
to  himself,  and  headed  for  another  door . . .  the  one  that  opened 
into  the  psychiatric  ward. 

The  poor  old  security  guard  never  knew  what  hit  him!  He  was 
rounding  the  corner  to  the  reception  center,  running  as  fast  as  his 
spindly  old  legs  would  carry  him  and  fumbling  with  the  strap  on 


his  holster.  When  Chester  Sweet's  powerful  leg  separated  the  lock¬ 
ed  door  from  the  wall,  it  bounced  end  over  end  down  the  hall  and 
struck  the  unfortunate  officer  in  the  head,  opening  a  gash  over  his 
left  eye  and  shattered  the  thick  lens  of  his  glasses.  He  fumbled 
through  the  sudden,  blood-tinged  darkness,  gropingfor  something 
to  lean  on.  That’s  when  Chester  Sweet  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  with  one  hammerlike  blow  to  the  back  flattened  the  poor  old 
man.  Sweet  then  reeled  down  the  hallway  towards  the  patient’s 
cafeteria.  The  badly  shaken  medical  crew  were  in  the  process  of 
regrouping  to  pursue  the  escaping  madman.  They  were  shouting 
orders  at  each  other  and  arming  themselves  with  hypodermics  and 
various  powerful  sedatives  to  inject  into  Chester  Sweet’s 
bloodstream.  They  tried  to  find  out  from  the  bewildered  guard  which 
way  Sweet  had  gone,  but  he  was  still  wrestling  with  his  holster  snap, 
bleeding  profusely,  and  completely  incapable  of  intelligibe  speech. 

*  *  21  *  * 

A  loud  crash  eventually  answered  the  question  of  Sweet’s 
whereabouts  and  the  staff  rushed  down  the  hall  to  the  cafeteria. 
There  they  found  the  glassy-eyed  Sweet  straddling  a  table,  sway¬ 
ing  menacingly,  and  brandishing  a  metal  food  tray  he  had  taken 
from  one  of  the  patients.  The  medical  personnel  stood  a  safe 
distance  away,  gripping  their  syringes,  while  the  badly  rattled  in¬ 
tern  tried  to  talk  Sweet  into  surrendering.  However,  the  patient  who 
had  his  lunch  so  rudely  taken  from  under  his  nose  didn’t  have 
enough  sense  to  fear  this  immense  food  thief  standing  on  the  table 
like  a  crazed  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  This  particular  patient  was  in¬ 
capable  of  fear ...  or  joy,  or  any  other  emotion.  The  only  thing  that 
inspired  anything  resembling  emotion  in  this  man  was  the  act  of 
placing  objects  —  any  objects  —  in  his  mouth.  Having  been  sud¬ 
denly  denied  that  pleasure,  instinct  took  over.  The  crew  watched 
in  horror  as  the  skinny  elderly  man  proceeded  to  join  Chester  Sweet 
on  the  table.  His  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  dripping  metal  platter 
in  Sweet’s  beefy  hand.  His  arm  was  outstretched  toward  his  beloved 
food  tray.  Just  as  he  got  both  feet  on  the  table,  Sweet  took  the  tray 
in  both  hands  and  cracked  the  old  patient  on  top  of  the  head  with 
it.  His  eyes  fogged  over  and  he  fell  forward,  grabbing  his  assailant’s 
thigh  with  one  arm.  His  other  arm  remained  skyward,  reaching  for 
the  food.  Sweet  struck  him  several  more  times  until  he  finally  slid 
to  the  floor  under  the  table.  But  during  the  commotion  a  quick¬ 
thinking  young  attendant  snuck  behind  Chester  Sweet  and  injected 
him  with  enough  morphine  to  send  a  baby  elephant  into  advanced 
narcosis.  In  a  matter  of  moments  Chester  Sweet  was  sleeping  like 
a  baby,  and  the  medical  staff  was  able  to  restrain  him  and  transport 
him  to  a  maximum  security  cell  tucked  away  in  an  isolated  part 
of  the  ward. 

**  22  ** 

By  now  you  might  well  wonder  what  the  events  I  just  described 
to  you  have  to  do  with  Ronald  Reagan,  the  dissidents,  and  Drub- 
nik’s  Wall.  And  that  you  would  wonder  that  is  completely  understan¬ 
dable.  But  what  if  I  told  you  that  the  hospital  where  this  all  occur¬ 
red  had  as  a  patient  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  world? 
And  what  if  I  also  informed  you  that  the  famous  patient  happened 
to  be  the  same  orally  fixated  zombie  who  took  those  nasty  raps 
on  the  head  from  Chester  Sweet?  With  that  information  you  might 
begin  to  see  some  correlation  between  this  short  story  and  the 
longer  one  in  which  it  is  contained.  Now,  I’ll  go  one  step  further 
and  tell  you  this  .  . .  That  famous  patient,  who  received  such  brutal 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Chester  Sweet,  who  for  fifteen  long  years 
had  sat  drooling  on  himself  and  happily  cramming  things  into  his 
mouth,  was  none  other  than  the  scientist  responsible  for  the  most 
significant  discovery  since  the  wheel  .  .  .  Leonid  Drubnik!  !  And 
when  Chester  Sweet  was  finally  subdued  and  a  nurse  poked  her 
head  under  the  table  to  check  on  Leo  Drubnik,  quite  an  amazing 
thing  happened.  Dr.  Drubnik  peered  curiously  at  the  pretty  little 
nurse,  smiled,  and  said,  “Tell  me,  young  lady,  how  long  have  I  been 
gone?”  The  nurse  was  so  startled  at  hearing  a  voice  come  out  of 
that  blank  face  that  she  jumped  and  banged  her  head  on  the  table 
top.  “Oh  dear,”  she  said,  backing  away  from  the  table  as  if  she’d 
just  seen  a  ghost.  Drubnik  stuck  his  battered  head  out  from  under 
the  table  and  examined  his  surroundings,  as  if  for  the  first  time. 
He  crawled  out  and  stood  up  shakily.  The  entire  hospital  staff  stood 
on  in  silent  amazement  as  the  old  scientist  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  approached  them.  “I  say,”  asked  Drubnik  again,  “could  so¬ 
meone  tell  me  how  long  I’ve  been  gone?”  The  old  head  nurse  finally 
spoke  up.  “About  fifteen  years,  sir,”  she  said  meekly.  Drubnik  was 
visibly  shaken  by  the  news.  His  face  bore  an  expression  of  mixed 
confusion  and  amazement.  He  sat  stunned,  silent,  for  what  must 
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have  been  several  minutes.  The  growing  crowd  of  spectators  were 
also  quiet.  Leonid  Drubnik  instinctively  tried  to  absorb  the  evidence 
around  him  in  a  scientific  manner  and  organize  it  in  his  mind  before 
making  any  further  statements.  He  was  beginning  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  wanted  his 
remarks  to  be  appropriate.  But  it  struck  him  that  there  could  be 
no  absolutely  appropriate  remark  for  such  an  amazing  and  unique 
set  of  circumstances.  So  he  decided  to  go  with  the  obvious  ...  “It 
would  appear,”  stated  Leo  Drubnik  to  his  audience,  “that  a  quick 
review  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  in  order.” 

**  23  ** 

“It  would  appear,”  said  Ronald  Reagan  to  his  audience,  “that 
a  quick  review  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  in  order.”  The  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  shuffled  his  feet  and  went  on  with  his  opening  statement. 
“When  I  took  over  as  President  in  ‘80,  America  was  in  a  serious 
state  of  disarray!  The  economy  was  in  shambles,  people  were  out 
of  work  and  the  growing  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  threatened  our 
very  existence.  Fifteen  years  later,  oaur  economy  is  strong, 
Americans  are  working  again  and  the  Russian  danger  is  no  longer 
prevalent.”  Here  he  paused  momentarily  to  give  his  audience  time 
to  digest  that  information  before  going  on.  “I  agreed  to  this  fitness 
hearing  because  I  am  certain  of  my  fitness.”  He  gazed  warmly  in¬ 
to  the  camera.  “The  American  people  are  certain  of  my  fitness,  and 
today  I  intend  to  establish  that  fitness  beyond  any  doubt!  . . .  Maybe 
then,”  he  went  on  soberly,  “these  few  grumblers  and  rabble  rousers 
who  have  gathered  here  today  for  the  purpose  of  further  impeding 
the  will  of  the  people  will  finally  shut  up  and  let  the  rest  of  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  building  paradise!  !”  Ronald  Reagan  looked 
directly  at  the  panel  of  dissidents  as  he  spoke.  “We  have  already 
made  great  strides  in  many  directions.”  At  this  point  an  incredible 
thing  began  to  happen.  Starting  at  the  President’s  left  shoulder, 
little  holes  began  to  appear  on  Reagan’s  body.  Not  like  bullet  holes; 
there  was  no  blood  or  carnage.  You  could  see  the  wall  behind  him 
in  the  affected  areas.  This  process  quickened,  and  within  a  few 
seconds  the  spot  where  the  President  stood  was  empty  . . .  the 
Chief  Executive  had  disappeared  on  national  television,  while 
millions  of  amazed  viewers,  a  Senate  committee,  and  a  panel  of 
malcontents  looked  on  in  utter  disbelief. 

*  *  24  *  * 

Meanwhile,  just  miles  away,  at  the  hospital  in  Alexandria,  Dr. 
Leonid  Drubnik  was  receiving  an  impromptu  briefing  by  the  nurses 
and  doctors  about  what  had  happened  during  the  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  away.  He  was  told  about  the  refinement  of  his  marvelous 
creation  by  Loretta  Perriman  and  Chauncey  Bates.  The  good  doc¬ 
tor  learned  of  the  Perriman-Bates  Maneuver,  Drubnik’s  Diaphragm, 
and  the  smaller  walls  around  the  moon  and  all  the  embassies.  He 
was  informed  about  the  growing  dissident  movement  and  the 
fitness  hearings  taking  place  in  Washington.  Leo  Drubnik  listen¬ 
ed  with  great  concentration  as  the  medical  staff  tried  to  recall 
significant  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Occasionally  he  would 
ask  a  question  or  comment  briefly  on  a  story  being  related,  but  for 
the.most  part  he  sat  in  silence  and  took  in  all  the  news  offered  by 
the  hospital  staff.  He  smiled  approvingly  as  the  old  nurse  told  him 
of  Chauncey’s  loyalty  to  him.  He  nodded  knowingly  when  he  heard 
what  a  beast  Loretta  Perriman’s-new  found  power  had  made  her. 
He  was  listening  intently  to  the  young  intern  who  was  filling  him 
in  as  best  he  could  on  the  President’s  recent  surgery  when  a  young 
orderly  came  rushing  into  the  room,  red-faced  and  winded.  “The 
President  has  disappeared!  !”  he  shrieked.  He  ran,  wild-eyed,  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  and  repeated  the  same  message.  “The 
President  has  disappeared!  !”  Several  members  of  the  staff  calm¬ 
ed  the  orderly  and  led  him  to  a  chair,  where  he  spent  a  few  minutes 
gasping  for  breath  before  the  intern  asked  him  to  clarify  his  bizarre 
announcement.  “All  I  know,”  began  the  distressed  attendant,  “is 
one  minute  I  was  watching  him  on  television  —  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  gone.  That’s  it.  Little  holes  started  to  appear  in  him  and 
he  sort  of  faded  away.  Like  a  damn  hologram  or  somethin’!  !”  He 
shook  his  head  to  emphasize  his  disbelief.  “Tell  me,  young  man,” 
asked  Leo  Drubnik,  “how  long  did  the  whole  vanishing  process 
take?”  This  was  more  than  the  overwrought  young  man  could  take. 
He  looked  desperately  around  the  room  for  someone  who  would 
assure  him  he  wasn’t  going  insane.  “Am  I  losing  it  or  what?!”  he 
asked  half  rhetorically.  “First  the  President  of  the  United  States 
vanishes  in  front  of  my  eyes  on  national  television,  and  now  I’m 
fielding  questions  from  a  man  who  hasn’t  spoken  a  word  in  fifteen 
years!”  He  laughed  sardonically.  “Just  a  coincidence,  I’m  sure.” 
It  was,  in  fact,  just  that. 
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Civil  War  Soldier 


Reflected  by  WAR  . . . 

Nothing  to  say. 
Red  blood  . . . 

He  looked  away. 


Amy  Garza 


He  came  from  HOME  .  . . 

He  came  to  see. 
Blue  wool . . . 

He  looked  at  me. 
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POST  MARKED  HOME 


It  was  back  in  the  sixties 
when  we  had  this  war  going  on 
An  honest  to  goodness  war 
A  blood  and  guts  war 
A  war  of  disassembled  bodies 
and  conscientious  attitudes 
A  war  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  mitigating  circumstances 
A  war  of  social  indignations 
and  civil  rights 
and  who  was  to  get 
how  Much  of  What 
and  then  who  would  pay  the  bill 
A  war  fulfilling  all  the  requirements 
save  one. 

IT  FORGOT  TO  BE  DECLARED  ! ! 

OH? 

People  died 

Children  were  orphaned 
and  families  were  shattered 
But  the  gross  national  product 
was  on  the  rise 
And  government  fat  cats 
were  lapping  up 
the  spilt  milk 

of  the  overflown  cups 
of  the  bigger  and  better  bomb  industries 

BUT! 

Happy  Americans 
are  working  Americans 
and  working  Americans 
are  spending  Americans 
and  spending  Americans 
are  warring  Americans 
and  warring  Americans 
are  dying  Americans. 

Sorry  Charlie 

forgot  what  this  war  was  about 
Something  to  do  with 
FREEDOM 
Yours, 
not  mine 

If  I  had  my  druthers, 

I’d  druther  not  be  here 
But  then,  I  was  not  asked. 

That’s  freedom  for  you. 

No  offense  meant 

it’s  a  pretty  country  and  all 
or  at  least  it  must  have  been 
Napalm  doesn’t  leave  much 
DOES  IT? 
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Don  Taylor 


James  D.  Wolf,  II 
Bear  Lake 


Early  morning  fog 
conceals 

nature’s  true  beauty 

as  revealed 

by  the  mid-day  sun. 

only  to  those 
willing  to  search 

through  haze-covered  uncertainties 
does  the  glistening 
of  dawn 
become  clear. 


Natrona  Wilson 


I’m  Sensitive 

Perhaps  a  bit  more  concerned  with  kindness  and  word  and  deed 

and  love  and  loneliness  and  hunger  and  need 

More  sensitive  to  hurt  and  to  pain 

Sensitive  to  the  calm  in  shadows  of  my  dreams 

Sensitive  to  your  response  (all  I’ve  ever  dreamed  of) 

Sensitive  to  the  warmth  igniting  and  bursting  into  fire  that 
catches  us  both  in  the  heat  of  our  desire 
Sensitive  to  the  sound  of  your  words,  so  convincingly  spoken, 
and  sensitive  to  the  promises  sometimes  broken 
Sensitive  to  the  pleasure  that  I’ve  heard  in  your  voice 
Sensitive  to  your  pride  that  you  made  me  your  choice 
Sensitive  to  the  light  that  surrounds  us  —  as  I  pull  us 
together,  chest  to  breast 

Sensitive  to  the  glow  of  love  as  we  hurriedly  get  undressed 
Sensitive  to  the  flash  of  my  desire  and  what  you  require 
Sensitive  to  your  hands  .  . .  their  caress  .  .  .  their  touch 
And  sensitive  to  the  brown  golden  harvest,  that  yields,  oh  . . . 
so  much!  !  !  Ohhh!  !  ! 

Walter  E.  Adams,  Jr. 
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GERM  WARFARE  AMONG  FRIENDS 

by  Nancy  Laskarin 

SCENE  I 

Set:  a  kitchen.  The  kitchen  table  is  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
door  is  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  a  kitchen  counter  which  covers 
two  walls.  The  stove  and  burners  are  built  into  the  counter.  Cindy, 
who  is  in  her  middle  twenties,  is  sitting  at  the  table  drinking  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  reading  the  paper.  There's  a  knock  on  the  door  and 
Cindy  gets  up  and  opens  the  door. 

Cindy:  Morgan,  what  are  you  doing  up  so  early? 

(Morgan  hurries  in  and  sits  down  at  the  table  and  puts  her  head 
in  her  hands.) 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 

Cindy: 

Morgan: 

Cindy: 

Morgan: 

Cindy: 


Morgan: 

Cindy: 

Morgan: 


Cindy: 
i  Morgan: 


Cindy: 


Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 

Cindy: 


Morgan,  what’s  wrong? 

Cindy,  sit  down. 

What  is  it,  Morgan?  What’s  the  matter? 

I’ve  had  it!  I’ve  really  had  it  this  time! 

What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about? 

I  really  need  a  cup  of  coffee;  do  you  have  any  more? 
Sure.  (Cindy  gets  up,  goes  to  the  counter  and  gets  a 
cup  from  the  cabinet.  She  fills  it  with  coffee  and 
returns  to  the  table.)  Now  tell  me  what’s  wrong! 

I’m  so  mad  and  so  upset!  Ellen  is  at  it  again.  She’s 
been  telling  Tom’s  mom  lies  about  me. 

You’re  kidding  me! 

Oh,  no,  I’m  not!  She’s  such  a  troublemaker,  but  Tom's 
parents  think  that  their  new  daughter-in-law  was  sent 
down  from  heaven. 

Well,  how  do  you  know  that  she’s  been  saying  stuff 
to  Tom’s  mom? 

Well,  a  couple  of  nights  ago,  Mrs.  Priest  was  saying 
how  she  has  a  taste  for  French  silk  pie  from  Poppin’ 
Fresh  but  she  just  never  has  the  time  to  go  there.  So, 
being  the  running  dummy  and  fool  that  I  am,  I  went 
there  yesterday  after  work  and  bought  a  French  silk 
pie. 

You  are  really  a  dummy!  Why  would  you  spend  your 
money  on  her,  anyway?  She  hasn’t  been  too  nice  to 
you. 

I  know  that  she’s  been  bitchy  towards  me,  but  I’m  do¬ 
ing  it  for  Tom.  I  just  want  to  let  him  know  that  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  with  his  mom. 

Okay,  you  bought  the  pie,  so  what  happened  next? 
Well,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Priest  goes  to  ceramic  lessons 
on  Friday  nights  at  6:30.  So  I  hurried  from  the  hospital, 
bought  the  pie  and  went  to  her  house.  I  didn’t  even  go 
home  to  change  out  of  my  uniform.  When  I  pulled  up 
I  saw  Ellen’s  carthere.  I  should  have  guessed  that  she 
would’ve  been  there.  Ever  since  she  and  Tom’s  brother 
got  married,  she’s  always  there  helping  Mrs.  Priest  with 
something.  I  walked  around  to  the  back  door.  The  back 
door  was  open,  so  I  heard  them  through  the  screen 
door. 

Well,  what  were  they  saying? 

Of  course,  Ellen  was  helping  Mrs.  Priest  with  the 
dishes.  Mrs.  Priest  told  Ellen  how  happy  she  was  that 
she  and  Dan  got  married  because  she’s  such  a  good 
wife;  she  cooks  so  well  and  she  keeps  a  very  clean 
house. 

Oh,  make  me  sick! 

Wait,  it  gets  better!  Ellen  went  on  to  tell  Mrs.  Priest 
how  hard  she  tries.  Then  she  told  her  that  Tom  would 
either  die  of  starvation  or  hoof  and  mouth  disease  if 
he  married  me! 

Oh,  my  God!  What  a  viper! 

It  still  gets  better.  Mrs.  Priest  asked  Ellen,  “Doesn’t 
Morgan  cook?”  and  Ellen  said,  “If  you  asked  Morgan 
what  she’s  made  for  dinner,  the  answer  would  be 
reservations!” 

I  don’t  believe  her!  Didn’t  they  see  you  standing  at  the 
door? 

No,  because  their  backs  were  toward  the  door  because 
they  were  doing  dishes.  Then  the  viper  told  Mrs.  Priest 
about  the  time  that  I  hid  my  dirty  dishes  in  the  oven 
when  Tom  came  over  unexpectedly.  I  was  so  tempted 
to  go  in  the  house  and  throw  the  pie  in  Ellen’s  face! 
Did  you  end  up  going  in? 


Morgan;  No,  I  really  couldn’t  stand  there  listening  to  too  much 
more,  so  I  turned  around  and  went  home  with  my  pie. 

Cindy:  I’m  happy  to  hear  that  you  didn’t  give  it  to  her.  Did  you 

tell  Tom  about  it? 

Morgan:  I  wasn’t  sure  what  to  do.  We  went  out  for  dinner  last 

night  —  he  made  the  reservations,  not  me!  I  was  very 
tempted  but  I  ended  up  not  saying  a  word.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  first.  I  tried  to  call  you  last  night,  but  you 
weren’t  home. 

Cindy:  Mike  and  I  went  out  for  dinner  too.  We  ended  up  stay¬ 

ing  out  a  little  too  late.  Poor  Mike  has  to  work  a  half 
a  day  today.  He’s  going  to  be  dead  tired,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  grouchy! 

Morgan:  What  are  you  doing  up  so  early? 

Cindy:  I  have  an  awful  headache.  I  got  up  to  take  some  aspirin, 

then  I  decided  to  make  some  coffee. 

Morgan:  Could  I  have  another  cup? 

Cindy:  Sure,  just  help  yourself. 

(Morgan  gets  up  from  the  table,  goes  to  the  counter  and  pours 

herself  a  cup  of  coffee.) 

Cindy:  So,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  Ellen? 

Morgan:  (Sitting  back  down  at  the  table)  I’m  really  happy  you 

asked.  I’m  going  to  need  your  help. 

Cindy:  Oh  boy,  this  sounds  like  trouble  to  me! 

Morgan:  I’ve  bent  over  backwards  trying  to  be  nice  and  that 

didn’t  work,  so  now  I’m  going  to  resort  to  germ  warfare! 

Cindy:  Germ  warfare?  What  in  the  hell  are  you  talking  about? 

Morgan:  I’ve  given  it  a  lot  of  thought,  and  it’s  the  only  solution. 

Cindy:  What  do  you  mean? 

Morgan:  Well,  working  at  the  hospital,  I  have  access  to  a  lot 

of  cultures.  I’m  going  to  bring  one  home  and  let  it  grow 
in  your  refrigerator  and  then  somehow  infect  Ellen  with 
it.  I  know  that  it  sounds  a  little  crazy,  but  it  will  work. 

Cindy:  Just  a  little  crazy?  What’s  wrong  with  you? 

Morgan:  Just  listen.  Once  it’s  fully  cultured,  all  we  have  to  do 

is  take  a  cotton  swab  and  swab  it  on  a  card  or 
something  and  send  it  to  her.  It’s  that  simple.  Of 
course,  we’ll  be  very  careful.  We’ll  wear  rubber  gloves 
throughout  the  whole  process.  Once  she  touches  the 
card  her  hand  will  be  infected  and  it  will  just  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  she  touches  her  mouth. 

Cindy:  Are  you  saying  that  you  want  to  kill  her? 

Morgan:  Oh,  goodness  no!  I  just  want  to  make  her  so  miserable 

she’ll  wish  she  were  dead! 

Cindy:  What  kind  of  culture  are  you  thinking  about  getting? 

Morgan:  Well,  I  was  thinking  along  the  lines  of  leprosy. 

Cindy:  Leprosy? 

Morgan:  Do  you  think  that’s  a  little  too  severe  for  us  to  send 

her? 

Cindy:  I  don’t  believe  you!  And  why  are  you  so  plural  with  your 

idea? 

Morgan:  Well,  what  are  best  friends  for? 

Cindy:  In  this  case,  to  tell  you  that  you  have  a  screw  missing 

upstairs! 

Morgan:  Oh  Cindy!  Lighten  up.  Okay,  so  maybe  leprosy  is  a  lit¬ 

tle  too  much.  How  about  hepatitis? 

Cindy:  Why  do  you  have  to  do  it  here?  Why  can’t  you  do  it 

at  your  own  apartment? 

Morgan:  Because  I  can’t  take  any  chances.  I’m  afraid  that  Tom 

will  see  the  petri  dish  in  my  refrigerator. 

Cindy:  Well,  what  makes  you  think  that  Mike  won’t  see  it  in 

mine? 

Morgan:  Oh,  come  on,  Cindy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  let  the  culture 

grow  here  and  I’ll  do  the  rest. 

Cindy:  Morgan,  have  you  even  thought  about  the  trouble  that 

we  could  get  into? 

Morgan:  Yeah,  none.  You  see,  it’s  a  fool  proof  plan.  There’s  no 

way  at  all  that  we  can  get  caught.  Besides,  you  know 
that  I  would  do  it  for  you!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  look  at 
all  of  the  things  that  I’ve  done  for  you  concerning  Mike. 

Cindy:  Say  no  more. 

Morgan:  Does  that  mean  you’ll  help  me? 

Cindy:  I  didn’t  say  that,  but  I’ll  think  about  it.  I  still  don’t 

believe  you! 

Cindy:  Hopefully  by  noon  I’ll  have  come  to  my  senses  and  I’ll 

simply  tell  you  that  I  don’t  want  to  hear  another  word 
about  it! 

Morgan:  Cindy,  I  promise  that  nothing  will  happen.  And,  if  by 

some  strange  chance  it  does,  I’ll  take  full  responsibility 
for  it. 
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Cindy:  That’s  big  of  you,  Morgan. 

Morgan:  Just  give  me  a  day  or  two  to  come  up  with  the  detail¬ 

ed  plan. 

Cindy:  Now,  Morgan,  get  this  straight,  I  didn’t  say  that  I  would 

help  you.  I  said  that  I’d  think  about  it. 

Morgan:  Fair  enough.  I’m  going  to  go  home  and  come  up  with 

the  details.  I’ll  call  you  later  and  tell  you  the  master 
plan. 

Cindy:  I  honestly  think  that  you’re  crazy. 

Morgan:  Do  you  want  to  go  out  for  breakfast? 

Cindy:  No,  I  want  to  go  back  to  sleep.  Maybe  you  should  go 

home  and  do  the  same.  Try  to  think  about  the  long  term 
effects  of  your  crazy  idea! 

Morgan:  Oh,  Cindy! 

(They  both  get  up  from  the  table  and  walk  toward  the  door.) 

Morgan:  Well,  thanks  for  the  coffee,  and  I  hope  that  your 

headache  goes  away.  I’ll  call  you  later  on  today  or 
tomorrow. 

Cindy:  I  really  don’t  believe  you.  You’re  really  serious  about 

this,  aren’t  you? 

Morgan:  I  sure  am!  My  plan  is  going  to  work.  Maybe  I  better 

call  you  before  I  come  over  to  make  sure  that  the  coast 
is  clear. 

Cindy:  You’ve  really  added  to  my  headache,  Morgan. 

Morgan:  Okay,  go  back  to  sleep.  I  hope  you  feel  better. 

Cindy:  Thanks.  Call  me  later. 

(Morgan  leaves  and  Cindy  exits  the  stage.) 

END  OF  SCENE  I 
SCENE  II 


Set:  Cindy’s  kitchen.  Cindy  and  Mike  are  finishing  dinner  at  the 

table.) 

Mike:  Sweetheart,  dinner  was  so  good! 

Cindy:  Thanks,  but  Weight  Watchers  pizza  and  a  salad  isn’t 

exactly  what  I  would  call  gourmet. 

Mike:  Compared  to  what  I  make  for  myself,  it’s  gourmet! 

Cindy:  Well,  you’re  sweet,  not  to  mention  easy  to  please.  Do 

you  want  dessert? 

Mike:  What  do  you  have? 

Cindy:  Oreo  cookies. 

Mike:  Uh,  maybe  in  a  little  bit. 

Cindy:  I’m  sorry  that’s  all  I  have  to  offer,  but  I  didn’t  feel  too 

well  today.  I  had  a  headache  all  day  long. 

Mike:  Were  you  able  to  relax  today  and  sleep? 

Cindy:  Not  really.  I  cleaned  and  did  laundry  this  afternoon. 

I  was  going  to  sleep  in,  but  I  woke  up  around  7:00  with 
the  headache,  so  I  got  up  to  take  some  aspirin.  Then 
I  wanted  some  coffee.  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  back 
to  sleep  when  Morgan  came  by. 

Mike:  That  early?  What  was  she  up  to? 

Cindy:  Mike,  she  wasn’t  up  to  anything!  Why  don’t  you  go  and 

watch  T.V.  while  I  clean  up  in  here? 

Mike:  Okay,  I  get  the  hint.  I  won’t  say  anything  more  about 

Morgan. 

Cindy:  Thank  you.  I  know  what  you  can  do.  You  can  look  at 

my  drain  in  the  bathroom  sink. 

Mike:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it’s  clogged  up  again? 

Cindy:  It’s  not  clogged  up  yet,  but  it  takes  the  water  a  long 

time  to  go  down. 

Mike:  Okay,  I’ll  look  at  it.  But  I  think  that  I’ll  have  a  cookie 

first. 

(Cindy  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  kitchen  cabinet.  She  opens  up  the 

cabinet,  gets  the  Oreos  and  returns  to  the  table.) 

Cindy:  Do  you  want  some  milk  with  the  cookies? 

Mike:  No,  this  is  fine. 

(Cindy  gets  up  and  begins  to  clear  the  table.  With  her  hands  filled, 

she  heads  toward  the  sink.  There’s  a  knock  on  the  door.) 

Cindy:  Mike,  would  you  see  who  that  is? 

(Mike,  eating  a  cookie,  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.) 

Mike:  Morgan,  come  on  in. 

(Cindy  looks  at  Morgan  uneasily.) 

Morgan:  Hi,  Mike!  What’s  up? 

Mike:  We  just  finished  dinner,  and  now  I’m  getting  ready  to 

fix  Cindy’s  bathroom  sink. 

Morgan:  Cindy,  you’re  lucky  to  have  a  handy  boyfriend. 

Cindy:  (Glaring  at  Morgan)  Morgan,  what  are  you  doing  here? 

Morgan:  Oh,  I  just  thought  that  I’d  stop  by  to  chat  for  a  while 

(Morgan  winks  at  Cindy). 


(Mike  sits  back  down  at  the  table.  Cindy  starts  to  run  the  dish  water. 

Morgan  stands  facing  Mike  with  her  back  leaning  against  the  kit¬ 
chen  counter.) 

Cindy:  Mike,  what  do  you  think  you’re  doing? 

Mike:  What  do  you  mean? 

Cindy:  Aren’t  you  going  to  fix  my  drain? 

Mike:  Yes,  but  I  thought  that  I’d  talk  with  you  guys  for  a  while. 

Cindy:  Mike,  please  fix  the  drain. 

Mike:  I  wasn’t  aware  that  it  was  so  urgent. 

Morgan:  Oh,  Cindy,  don’t  be  such  a  slave  driver!  (Cindy  elbows 

Morgan  in  her  side.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should 
probably  fix  it  before  it  gets  worse. 

Mike:  Are  you  guys  trying  to  get  rid  of  me? 

Cindy:  (Laughing)  Mike,  don’t  be  silly! 

Morgan:  You  see,  Mike,  it’s  just  that  Cindy  and  I  rarely  get  a 

chance  to  talk  anymore. 

Mike:  Morgan,  Cindy  said  that  you  were  over  this  morning. 

Morgan:  Well,  Cindy  is  a  real  grouch  in  the  morning,  so  we  really 

didn’t  get  the  chance  to  talk. 

Mike:  Okay,  Okay,  I’ll  leave  and  let  the  two  of  you  talk.  Cin¬ 

dy,  where  are  your  tools? 

Cindy:  I  think  they’re  in  the  hall  closet. 

Morgan:  Oh,  Mike,  I’d  better  tell  you  before  I  forget.  Tom  wants 

you  to  call  him.  He  has  tickets  to  the  Cubs  game  tomor¬ 
row  and  wants  to  know  if  you  want  to  go. 

Mike:  That  sounds  great!  Are  you  going? 

Morgan:  No.  You’re  getting  my  ticket.  I  have  to  work  a  half  shift 

tomorrow  morning,  so  I  won’t  be  able  to  go. 

Mike:  Would  you  mind  if  I  went,  Cindy? 

Cindy:  Not  at  all. 

Morgan:  Cindy  and  I  could  meet  you  downtown  afterwards. 

What  do  you  think? 

Mike:  That  would  be  fun.  I’ll  leave  you  two  so  you  can  talk. 

(Mike  exits  the  stage.) 

Cindy:  (Speaking  quietly)  Morgan,  I  don’t  believe  you!  You  said 

you’d  call  first  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  here. 

Morgan:  Well,  I  couldn’t  help  it.  Besides,  Mike  doesn’t  know 

what's  going  on. 

Cindy:  He’s  smarter  than  you  think.  So,  what’s  the  reason  you 

rushed  over  here? 

Morgan:  Give  me  a  towel  and  I’ll  dry  while  you  wash. 

(Cindy  gets  a  towel  from  the  drawer  and  hands  it  to  Morgan.) 

Morgan:  Well,  the  hospital  called  and  asked  me  to  work  tomor¬ 

row  morning. 

Cindy:  So? 

Morgan:  There’s  a  low  census  right  now,  so  I’ll  be  able  to  get 

the  culture  and  bring  it  here.  You  see,  the  guys  will  be 
gone,  so  we  won’t  have  to  worry. 

Cindy:  Does  that  mean  I’ve  decided  to  help  you? 

Morgan:  Oh,  please!  Please,  Cindy! 

Cindy:  Okay,  Morgan.  I  don’t  believe  this!  I’m  as  crazy  as  you 

are,  if  not  more  so! 

Morgan:  (Speaking  loudly)  Thank  you!  Thank  you! 

(Mike  enters.) 

Mike:  What  do  you  have  to  be  so  thankful  for,  Morgan? 

(Morgan  and  Cindy  turn  around,  surprised  by  Mike.) 

Cindy:  Mike,  how’s  the  drain? 

Mike:  Boy,  I  sure  wish  that  you  were  as  concerned  about  me 

as  you  are  for  that  drain!  I  pulled  out  a  bunch  of  slimy 
hair.  What’s  going  on  in  here? 

(Morgan  and  Cindy  look  at  each  other.) 

Cindy:  I  told  Morgan  that  I’d  get  up  early  tomorrow  and  follow 

her  to  the  muffler  shop  where  she’s  going  to  drop  off 
her  car,  and  then  take  her  to  work. 

Uh,  that’s  right.  I  have  a  hole  in  my  muffler  and  I  have 
to  get  it  fixed  before  it  gets  worse.  Well,  I  really  have 
to  get  going.  I  have  to  go  to  the  cleaners  before  they 
close.  Mike,  don’t  forget  to  call  Tom. 

I  won’t.  I’m  really  looking  forward  to  the  game! 
Morgan,  I’ll  call  you  later. 

(Morgan  and  Cindy  walk  to  the  door.  Mike  sits  down  at  the  table.) 

Mike:  Don’t  work  too  hard  tomorrow,  Morgan. 

Morgan:  It  shouldn’t  be  too  bad.  I’ll  see  you  guys  tomorrow. 

Cindy:  Bye,  Morgan. 

Morgan:  Goodbye. 

(Morgan  exits.  Cindy  returns  to  the  sink,  ignoring  Mike.) 

Mike:  Cindy,  come  and  sit  down. 

Cindy:  Mike,  I  really  want  to  get  this  stuff  cleaned  up. 

Mike:  Cindy,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 


Morgan: 


Mike: 

Cindy: 
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Cindy:  Well,  talk. 

Mike:  Okay,  I  will.  Cindy,  I  know  that  Morgan  is  up  to 

something. 

(Cindy  throws  the  dishtowel  on  the  counter  and  turns  around.) 

Cindy:  Damn  it,  Mike!  Why  do  you  always  think  the  worst 

when  it  comes  to  her? 

Mike:  Why?  Why?  Do  you  really  want  me  to  tell  you  why? 

Cindy:  Mike,  just  drop  it! 

Mike:  No,  I  won't,  Cindy!  I  love  you  and  I  don’t  want  to  see 

you  suffer  because  of  her! 

Cindy:  (Sarcastically)  I’m  not  going  to  suffer  by  taking  her  to 

the  hospital! 

Mike:  Just  level  with  me. 

Cindy:  Drop  it,  Mike! 

Mike:  Let  me  refresh  your  memory.  Remember  what  happen¬ 

ed  in  high  school? 

Cindy:  Mike  — 

Mike:  Let  me  finish.  Morgan  wanted  to  siphon  gas.  But  did 

she  do  it?  No,  she  didn't!  Instead,  she  told  you  how 
to  do  it.  Then  she  made  you  laugh  and  you  swallowed 
the  gas!  But,  being  the  good  person  that  she  is,  she 
took  you  to  the  hospital.  What  a  friend! 

Cindy:  It  happened  once.  I  learned  my  lesson! 

Mike:  Once?  That  was  just  your  junior  year.  I  have  the  rest 

of  high  school  to  go  through!  Better  yet,  let’s  move 
on  to  college. 

(Cindy  remains  standing  and  glaring  at  Mike.) 

Mike:  Do  you  remember  what  happened  on  the  slopes? 

Cindy:  I  don’t  care  to  continue  this  conversation. 

Mike:  (Ignoring  her  comment)  You  never  skied  before,  so 

Morgan,  being  a  great  friend,  was  going  to  teach  you. 
Remember?  She  told  you  that  the  bunny  hill  was  a 
waste  of  time.  She  took  you  to  the  intermediate  hill 
and  told  you  just  to  slide  down.  Do  you  remember  what 
happened?  In  case  you  don't,  I’ll  tell  you.  You  broke 
your  ankle  on  your  first  time  down!  No  wonder  Morgan 
went  into  nursing  —  she  had  enough  practice  on  you! 

Cindy:  Mike,  I’m  really  not  in  any  mood  for  this.  It  might  be 

a  good  idea  for  you  to  go  now.  If  you  don’t,  there  might 
be  a  fight! 

Mike:  Fine!  Just  remember  what  I  said.  Cindy,  I  like  Morgan, 

I  just  don’t  trust  her. 

Cindy:  I’ll  call  you  later. 

(Cindy  walks  Mike  to  the  door.  He  gives  her  a  hug  and  leaves.) 

Cindy:  Why  am  I  doing  this?! 

END  OF  SCENE  II 
SCENE  III 


Set:  Cindy’s  kitchen.  Cindy  is  rearranging  items  in  her  refrigerator. 
There's  a  knock  at  the  door.  Cindy  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it. 
Cindy:  If  it  isn’t  the  crazy  one! 

Morgan:  I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  got  it! 

Cindy:  I’m  almost  afraid  to  ask  what  you’ve  got,  but  go  on  and 

tell  me  anyway. 

(They  both  go  to  the  kitchen  table  and  sit  down.  Morgan  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  brown  lunch  bag.) 

Morgan:  Let  me  start  from  the  beginning. 

Cindy:  Wait.  I’m  going  to  need  something  to  help  me  through 

this.  I’m  going  to  have  some  wine.  Care  to  join  me? 
Morgan:  Why  not? 

(Cindy  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  refrigerator  and  gets  two  bottles 
of  wine.  Then  she  gets  two  wine  glasses  from  the  cabinet.  She 
returns  to  the  table,  putting  one  bottle  of  wine  and  one  glass  in 
front  of  Morgan,  and  puts  the  same  in  front  of  herself.) 

Morgan:  Very  funny,  Cindy! 

Cindy:  When  I  said  I’d  help  you.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I’m 

going  to  be  extremely  inebriated! 

(Cindy  opens  her  bottle  and  pours  a  glass  of  wine,  and  Morgan  does 
the  same.) 

Morgan:  Now  listen! 

Cindy:  I’m  all  ears! 

Morgan:  We  had  a  low  census  on  my  floor  this  morning,  so  I 

went  to  the  lab  to  look  around  for  something  that  would 
give  Ellen  a  rash,  but  I  couldn't  find  anything  off  hand. 
Cindy:  (Pouring  another  glass  of  wine)  Would  you  like  a 

doughnut,  or  toast,  or  something  to  eat  with  your  wine? 

Morgan:  No,  I  wouldn’t.  Now  listen! 

Cindy:  Okay,  not  another  word. 

Morgan:  Don,  the  lab  assistant,  went  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  so  I 


had  a  little  time  to  look  around.  That’s  when  I  came 
across  about  75  slides  of  influenza-5b.  I  took  a  slide 
of  it  and  put  it  in  a  petri  dish  and  put  it  in  my  pocket 
Just  then,  Don  came  back.  He  went  on  and  on  about 
the  terrible  morning  he  was  having. 

Cindy:  Wasn’t  he  wondering  what  you  were  doing  looking 

around  the  lab? 

Morgan:  No,  because  I  go  down  there  a  lot  to  visit  him.  Anyway 

the  trays  were  already  refrigerated  to  prepare  for  a 
culture.' So  I  went  and  got  a  paper  bag.  cotton,  and 
some  swabs.  Then  I  went  to  the  bathroom  and  transfer 
red  the  virus  into  the  petri  dish,  and  put  it  into  the  bag 
which  I  put  my  name  on.  I  put  the  bag  in  the  lounge 
refrigerator  like  it  was  my  lunch.  So.  it’s  already 
cultured! 

Cindy:  What  could  happen  to  your  nursing  career  if  you  got 

caught? 

Morgan:  Nothing,  because  we  won't  get  caught 

Cindy:  Well,  what’s  this  influenza  5  .  . 

Morgan:  lnfluenza-5b.  I  think  that  it’s  a  flu  virus  that  hits  hard 

Cindy:  You  think? 

Morgan:  Don’t  worry.  I  know  the  important  stuff  about  it.  Most 

of  the  time  the  patients  are  hospitalized  for  a  few  days 
to  prevent  dehydration.  And  it’s  also  hard  to  diagnose. 
Cindy:  Now,  Morgan,  be  honest,  what  are  you  going  to  gain 

by  Ellen  getting  the  flu  and  being  hospitalized  for  a 
few  days? 

Morgan:  Well,  then  I’ll  have  a  chance  to  show  Mrs.  Priest  how 

wrong  Ellen  is  about  me. 

Cindy:  Do  you  mean  you’re  doing  this  for  acceptance? 

Morgan:  Well,  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  I  guess  so.  Now,  don't 

ask  me  if  I  had  a  happy  childhood. 

Cindy:  Morgan,  why  should  you  even  care?  Tom  is  crazy  about 

you,  and  that  is  all  that  should  matter. 

Morgan:  I  know,  but  I  want  more.  Nobody  understands,  but  I 

feel  like  I  have  to  compete  with  Ellen  to  prove  myself. 
Cindy:  But  why?  I  mean,  you  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  nur¬ 

sing,  and  you  have  a  very  good  job.  Ellen  got  out  of 
high  school  and  went  to  secretarial  school  but  drop¬ 
ped  out!  Now,  she  has  a  wonderful  career  —  clerking 
part-time  at  Ribordy  Drugs! 

Morgan:  I  know,  it  doesn’t  make  sense.  But  Tom’s  family  is  so 

important  to  him,  and  I  just  want  to  belong. 

Cindy:  I  think  I  understand.  Boy,  this  wine  is  sure  good!  (pour¬ 

ing  another  glass)  So  what’s  next? 

Morgan:  Well,  if  you  remember,  I  was  going  to  send  Ellen  a  card. 

Cindy:  I  remember. 

Morgan:  I’ve  decided  against  it.  Do  you  have  a  typewriter? 

Cindy:  Yes,  but  why?  And  why  aren’t  you  drinking  your  wine? 

Morgan:  Cindy,  I’ve  already  had  a  glass.  I  want  to  wait  until 

we’re  done,  then  I’m  going  to  celebrate.  Now,  back  to 
Ellen.  I’ve  decided  to  send  her  a  chain  letter  and  in¬ 
fect  that. 

Cindy:  The  criminal  mind  has  always  amazed  me!  I’ll  go  and 

get  the  typewriter. 

(Cindy  exits  and  Morgan  pours  more  wine.  Cindy  returns  with  the 
typewriter  and  puts  it  on  the  table.  Morgan  pulls  out  two  pairs  of 
surgical  gloves  from  her  brown  bag  and  puts  them  on  the  table.) 
Cindy:  What  are  you  going  to  do  —  hand  the  chain  letter  to 

Ellen  and  then  choke  her  to  death? 

Morgan:  Don’t  plant  any  seeds!  The  gloves  are  going  to  prevent 

our  fingerprints  from  getting  all  over  the  letter. 
(They  both  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves.) 

Cindy:  (Putting  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  machine)  Let  me  type. 

Morgan:  Okay,  I’ll  dictate  to  you.  Ready? 

Cindy:  Ready. 

Morgan:  Okay,  here  goes! 

Since  ancient  times,  the  chain  letter  has  brought 
luck  and  wealth  to  millions.  You  can  have  it  all 
too  if  you  just  simply  take  the  time  to  send  this 
chain  letter  to  nine  of  your  friends  Please  do 
not  ignore  this!  Failing  to  do  so  can  be  very 
harmful  to  you.  A  man  in  Billings,  Montana  fail¬ 
ed  to  do  so  and  he  got  his  hand  cut  off  by  a  chain 
saw.  Another  woman  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
also  failed  to  do  so  and  she  had  a  stroke. 

Cindy:  And  another  woman  failed  to  do  so.  and  she  came 

down  with  a  severe  influenza  virus!  (laughing) 
Morgan:  (ignoring  Cindy)  The  list  goes  on  forever.  Please, 

for  your  own  sake,  follow  through  with  this.  God 
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bless  you. 

Cindy:  God  -  bless  -  you.  Finished! 

Morgan:  Good!  Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  swab  the  letter  with 

the  virus  and  mail  it.  The  little  viper  should  be  sick  in 
no  time! 

(Cindy  removes  the  paper  from  the  typewriter  and  gives  it  to  Morgan. 

Morgan  removes  the  petri  dish  and  swabs  from  the  paper  bag.) 

Morgan:  Okay,  here  we  go!  Watch  carefully. 

(Morgan  dips  the  swab  in  the  petri  dish  and  dabs  it  all  over  the  let¬ 
ter.  Cindy  watches  carefully  while  drinking  her  wine.) 

Morgan:  Now,  let  me  see  (looking  in  her  purse),  I  think  I  have 

a  stamp.  Do  you  have  an  envelope? 

Cindy:  Ya,  let  me  get  it.  (Cindy  gets  up  and  exits  the  stage. 

She  returns  with  the  envelope  and  sits  back  down  at 
the  table.)  I’ll  type  Ellen’s  address  on  it.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  petri  dish? 

Morgan:  I’ll  put  it  back  in  the  bag  and  put  it  in  my  purse.  We 

can  throw  it  out  later  when  we’re  in  Chicago. 

Cindy:  That  sounds  safe.  I  told  Mike  that  we’d  take  the  6:05 

train  downtown.  They’re  supposed  to  be  there  at  the 
station  to  pick  us  up.  We  could  even  mail  the  letter 
from  dpwntown.  When  can  I  take  these  gloves  off? 

Morgan:  We  can  take  them  off  now.  I’m  going  to  wrap  the  let¬ 

ter  in  this  napkin  and  put  it  in  my  purse.  We  have  a 
lot  of  time  before  we  have  to  go.  Let’s  go  out  for  a 
while.  (Picking  up  Cindy’s  wine  bottle)  Oh,  my  God,  Cin¬ 
dy!  Your  bottle  is  almost  empty! 

Cindy:  To  be  honest,  you’re  driving  me  to  drink!  The  only  way 

I  can  cope  with  you  and  your  idea  is  to  get  blasted! 

Morgan:  I  think  that  I  better  take  you  out  and  get  you  something 

to  eat. 

Cindy:  That  might  be  a  good  idea.  I’m  sort  of  light  headed! 

Let’s  leave  this  mess.  We  can  clean  it  up  before  we 
catch  the  train. 

(Morgan  and  Cindy  get  up  and  walk  toward  the  door.) 

Morgan:  Where  would  you  like  to  go  for  lunch? 

Cindy:  Let’s  go  to  Ozzie’s.  I  love  their  rhine  wine! 

Morgan:  That’s  all  you  need! 

(Morgan  and  Cindy  exit.) 

PND  OF  SCENE  III 
SCENE  IV 


Set:  A  hospital  room  containing  three  beds  with  three  patients 
sleeping  in  them.  Morgan  and  another  nurse  walk  in  with  steriliz¬ 
ed  masks  and  gowns  on. 

Nurse:  Morgan,  now  there’s  only  one  nurse  per  shift  allowed 

in  this  quarantined  room.  I’m  the  nurse  for  shift  one, 
you  for  shift  two,  and  you’re  to  brief  Stacy  for  shift 
three. 

Morgan:  What’s  the  problem  here? 

Nurse:  The  patients  have  a  very  rare  tropical  virus  that  is  ex¬ 

tremely  contagious.  The  virus  hasn’t  been  seen  for 
nearly  25  years. 

Morgan:  25  years?  That’s  pretty  scary! 

Nurse:  It  sure  is.  I  charted  the  meds.  Go  over  the  units  careful¬ 

ly  because  they  seem  a  little  more  than  usual,  but  it’s 
necessary.  Just  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  patients. 
Be  sure  and  push  the  liquids.  And,  whatever  you  do, 
do  not  remove  your  sterilized  coverings! 

Morgan:  Okay,  I  understand.  You  can  leave  now.  I’ll  see  you 

tomorrow. 

(The  nurse  exits.  Morgan  is  going  towards  the  bed  closest  to  the 
door  when  the  patient  in  the  middle  wakes  up.) 

Patient:  Nurse,  nurse,  my  throat  is  dry.  I  want  something  to 

drink. 

Morgan:  Okay,  Ms. . . .  (Morgan  walks  to  the  bed,  grabs  her  chart 

to  see  her  name)  Mrs.  Priest?  (Morgan  slowly  walks 
backwards  to  the  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  sits 
down  while  staring  at  the  patient.) 

Mrs.  Priest:  Morgan?  Is  that  you? 

(The  patient  in  the  bed  next  to  the  window  starts  to  stir  and  wake 
up.  The  patient  peers  out  from  behind  the  sheet.  Morgan  gasps.) 
Morgan:  Ellen?  Ellen?  Is  that  you?  What’s  going  on? 

Mrs.  Priest:  Morgan,  would  you  kindly  get  me  some  water? 
(Morgan  suddenly  looks  toward  the  third  bed.  She  gets  up  quickly 
and  grabs  the  chart.) 

Morgan:  Cindy,  Cindy!  Wake  up!  Wake  up! 

Cindy:  Morgan? 

Morgan:  Oh,  Cindy.  How  are  you? 


Cindy: 

Mrs.  Priest: 
Cindy: 

Mrs.  Priest: 

Cindy: 

Ellen: 

Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Mrs.  Priest: 


(Still  waking  up)  I’d  be  a  lot  better  if  you’d  leave! 
Cindy,  is  that  you? 

Mrs.  Priest? 

Not  only  me,  but  Ellen  too.  When  did  you  come  in  here? 
There  were  just  the  two  of  us  last  night  in  here. 

I  came  in  early  this  morning.  The  two  of  you  were 
sound  asleep,  then  I  fell  asleep  until  now. 

Why  are  we  all  in  here  together? 

Urn,  well,  uh  . . .  it  seems  you  all  have  a  rather  rare 
virus.  The  three  of  you  are  the  only  ones  with  it,  so, 
uh,  you’re  sort  of  quarantined. 

Quarantined?  Sort  of? 

I  want  a  glass  of  water. 

(Morgan  goes  into  the  washroom  to  fill  up  a  pitcher  with  water.  Ellen 
takes  the  remote  control,  turns  on  the  T.V.  and  flips  through  the 
channels.  Morgan  goes  to  Mrs.  Priest’s  bed  and  pours  her  a  glass 
of  water.  She  then  pulls  a  chair  next  to  Cindy’s  bed.) 

Morgan:  (Whispering)  Cindy,  I  don’t  know  how  this  happened! 

Cindy:  And  I’m  sure  you  don’t  care,  especially  since  you’re 

not  lying  here  suffering. 

Morgan:  You’re  wrong!  I  bet  I  feel  worse  than  you  do! 

Cindy:  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I  sure  wish  we  could  change 

places!  You  honestly  are  the  only  person  I  know  that 
deserves  to  be  this  sick,  but,  of  course,  things  never 
work  out  that  way. 

Morgan:  Cindy,  please  don’t  talk  so  loud.  I  don’t  want  Mrs.  Priest 

to  hear. 

Cindy:  For  two  cents  I’d  tell  her,  but  I’m  guilty  too. 

Morgan:  (Putting  her  head  in  her  hands)  Oh,  Cindy,  things 

weren’t  supposed  to  work  out  like  this. 

Cindy:  I  don’t  even  want  to  hear  it.  I  almost  hate  myself  more 

than  I  hate  you  for  going  along  with  you!  Morgan,  this 
time  you’re  going  to  pay! 

Ellen:  Would  you  pour  me  and  my  mother-in-law  more  water? 

Morgan:  Ellen,  the  pitcher  of  water  is  between  the  two  of  you. 

Ellen:  I  know,  but  Mom  and  I  would- have  to  get  out  of  bed 

to  prevent  spilling  and  we’re  comfortable  right  where 
we  are. 

Morgan:  (Leaning  toward  Cindy)  I’m  beginning  to  pay  for  this 

whole  ordeal  right  now! 

Cindy:  Just  wait,  it’s  going  to  get  worse,  I’m  going  to  make 

sure  of  that! 

(Morgan  gets  up  and  goes  to  Ellen  and  Mrs.  Priest,  pours  them 
water,  and  returns  to  her  chair  by  Cindy.) 

Cindy:  Mrs.  Priest,  there’s  one  good  thing  about  being  ill. 

Mrs.  Priest:  And  what’s  that,  darling? 

Cindy:  Well,  just  think  of  all  the  time  you’ll  have  to  spend  with 

Ellen.  You  two  seem  to  get  along  so  well! 

Mrs.  Priest:  (Turning  toward  Ellen  and  smiling)  You’re  very  right! 

Ellen  is  just  like  a  daughter  to  me.  Well,  really  more 
than  a  daughter,  she’s  a  good  friend! 

Ellen:  Oh,  Mom! 

(Morgan  stares  at  Cindy  with  a  piercing  glare.) 

Cindy:  Ellen,  before  Mike  and  I  get  married,  I’m  going  to  have 

to  sit  down  with  you  and  get  some  tips.  I  hear  that 
you’re  a  wonderful  wife! 

(Morgan  rolls  her  eyes.) 

Ellen:  Oh,  I  don’t  know  if  I’m  as  good  as  you  make  me  out 

to  be. 

Mrs.  Priest:  Cindy,  don’t  listen  to  her.  She’s  the  greatest!  I  couldn’t 
be  any  happier  in  my  son’s  choice  in  wives! 

Cindy:  Morgan,  are  you  okay?  You’re  beginning  to  look  a  lit¬ 

tle  ill. 

Morgan:  I’m  just  fine,  thank  you.  I  think  I’ll  check  the  charts  now. 

It  must  be  time  for  a  shot  or  something! 

Mrs.  Priest:  Now,  Morgan,  are  you  qualified  to  give  shots? 
Morgan:  I’m  as  qualified  togive  shots  as  Ellen  is  to  dust  under 

furniture  and  scrub  pans.  (Morgan  reads  the  charts.) 
Well,  not  for  a  couple  more  hours.  But  if  you  want  to 
hurry  and  get  better,  you’re  going  to  have  to  drink  a 
lot  of  liquids. 

Cindy:  I  want  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

(Morgan  pours  a  glass  of  water  from  the  pitcher  and  gives  it  to 
Cindy.) 

Cindy:  (Sipping  the  water)  Yuck! 

Morgan:  What’s  wrong? 

Cindy:  This  water  is  warm. 

Morgan:  Cindy,  I  just  poured  it.  It  was  cold  when  it  left  the 

pitcher! 

Cindy:  Well,  taste  it. 
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Morgan: 


Cindy: 

Morgan: 

Cindy: 

Morgan: 

Cindy: 


Morgan: 

Ellen: 

Mrs.  Priest: 


(She  goes  by  Cindy  and  leans  over  and  whispers) 
What’s  wrong  with  you?  You  know  I  can't  taste  that. 
You’re  contagious! 

Let  me  see  now,  what  was  it  that  you  said  only  ten  days 
ago?  Oh  yes,  you  asked,  “What  are  best  friends  for?” 
Come  on! 

Well,  Morgan,  I  fell  for  it,  so  I  think  you  should  too! 
You’re  impossible! 

Impossible?  I’ll  tell  you  what's  impossible!  It’s  impossi¬ 
ble  that  Mike  and  I  will  be  able  to  celebrate  his  birth¬ 
day  together  tomorrow.  It’s  impossible  that  I'll  be  able 
to  leave  Wednesday  on  my  business  trip  to  St.  Louis. 
It’s  impossible  that .  .  . 

Okay,  okay.  You  made  your  point! 

Morgan,  I’m  really  tired.  Would  you  come  here  and  fix 
my  pillows? 

Mine  too. 


Cindy:  (Laughing)  Mine  too! 

(Morgan  fluffs  the  pillows.  Then  she  stands  there  and  looks  at  the 
three  of  them.  All  of  a  sudden,  she  takes  off  her  mask  and  goes 
to  Cindy.  She  takes  the  glass  out  of  Cindy’s  hand  and  drinks  from 
it,  finishing  the  water.  Cindy  watches  in  amazement  while  Ellen  and 
Mrs.  Priest  fall  asleep.  Morgan  sits  on  the  side  of  Cindy’s  bed.  She 
bends  over  to  untie  and  remove  her  shoes.  Then  she  stands  up  and 
removes  the  sterilized  gown  which  was  covering  her  nurse’s 
uniform.  She  removes  her  gloves  and  turns  toward  Cindy.) 
Morgan:  Move  over! 

(Morgan  gets  under  the  covers  next  to  Cindy.  She  rings  the  emergen¬ 
cy  button  in  the  nurses’  station.  A  nurse  sticks  her  head  in  the  door.) 
Nurse:  What’s  wrong? 

Morgan:  Get  someone  to  station  this  room,  because  I’m  sick 

too! 


THE  END 


Linda  Knight  Preston 
Moon  Scene 
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A  Forgotten  Vessel 
In  Time 


Nestled  in  the  arms 
of  a  blue  spruce 
is  a  memory 


Bit  by  bit, 

Twig  by  twig  — 


it  was  built 
it  was  home 
it  was  love 


Now  it’s  abandoned 
in  Mother  Nature’s 
green  reverie  . . . 
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HAIKU 


EXTINGUISHED  FIRE 
IN  AN  EMPTY  FIREPLACE 
THOUGHTS  OF  YOU  ARE  GONE 

Sofia  Vlahos 


Brenda  Kotul 


THE  NOTE 


I  got  your  note, 
the  one  you  wrote 
you’re  working  late  again. 

What  can  one  do  in  the  office  after  two, 
In  the  A.M.? 

I’m  proud  to  say 

it’s  been  quite  a  day. 

Your  list  provided  me  with  lots  to  do. 
Aren’t  you  glad  the  kids  are  grown? 

it  gives  me  more  time  for  you. 

I  cleaned  the  house, 

I  washed  your  clothes, 

I  even  waxed  your  car. 

The  bed  is  made, 

The  bills  are  paid, 

I  even  stocked  your  bar. 

The  roses  came, 

but  the  card  bore  another’s  name 
I’m  sure  you  could  explain. 

If  there’s  been  a  mistake 
don’t  make  excuses  for  my  sake; 

I’m  sure  I’ve  heard  them  all  before. 
Incidentally, 

I  won’t  be  home  anymore. 


SOMEDAY 

Someday,  you  will  love  me. 

Someday,  you  will  care. 

Someday,  I  will  tug  on  your  heart  strings. 
Someday,  you’ll  be  fair. 

Someday  — 

Someday,  you  won’t  hurt  me. 

Someday,  you’ll  be  true. 

Someday,  you’ll  come  home  nights. 
Someday,  you  won’t  make  me  blue. 
Someday  — 

Someday,  you  will  want  me. 

Someday,  I  won’t  care. 

Someday,  You  will  look  for  me. 

Someday,  I  won’t  be  there. 

Someday  — 

by  Daisy  Vander  Woude 


by  Daisy  Vander  Woude 
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a  genuine  unfinished  masterpiece 


you  say, 

that  your  true 

love 

is  drawing. 


but  in  reality, 


I  AM  THE  ARTIST  — 
DRAWING  YOU  CLOSER  AND  CLOSER  TO  ME. 


HIGHLIGHTING  YOUR  UNHIDDEN  QUALITIES, 

AND  EVENTUALLY  SURFACING 

YOUR 

EVERY  SINGLE  SIDE 

THAT  REMAINS  UNSEEN  TO  MY  ENDLESS  IMAGINATION 

CAPTURED  BY  TIME!  !  !  !  ! 


FOR  TIME  IS  THE  MASTER 
AND 

WE  THE  SLAVES, 

CAUGHT 

BETWEEN 

THE 

WRITING 

ON 

THE 

WALL. 


Leona  Good 


Joe  Newton 
Cat  Nap 
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THE  BOY  RUSTLER 

by  Jim  Thorley 


WANTED 

for  questioning  and/or  possible  hanging  or  imprison¬ 
ment  —  or  both. 

HORSE  THIEF  —  10  to  12  years  of  age.  Approximate¬ 
ly  4  ft.  -  6  in.  tall  and  weighing  about  55  lbs.  Seldom 
combed  brown,  black  or  dark  brown  hair.  Several  dozen 
freckles.  Grubby  hands  and  bare,  dirty  feet.  Last  seen 
wearing  faded  bib-overalls  with  patches  on  the  knees. 

This  notice  appeared  in  the  June  31, 1932  issue  of  the  Hammond 
Times,  then  known  as  the  Lake  County  Times. 

Ridiculous,  you  say?  No  way  and  not  possible?  A  horse  thief  in 
1932?  Well,  you’re  right.  The  year  and  type  of  crime  and  the  age 
of  the  culprit  all  tend  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  story.  Definitely 
blown  all  out  of  proportion. 

That  I  am  in  position  to  bring  this  wrongdoing  to  light  is  my  own 
choosing,  for  I  could  very  well  have  fit  the  description  of  the  wrong¬ 
doer,  as  could  have  478  other  kids  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Granted,  a  few  decades  have  elapsed,  but  I’ll  tell  it  like  it  was, 
omitting  nothing,  not  even  the  name  of  the  criminal  himself.  Every 
word  is  true  or  my  name  isn’t  Caldwell  Tedder  (nickname,  Ted). 

Listen  now . . 

Before  the  advent  of  television  and  its  huge  instant  audience, 
it  was  a  great  thing  for  show  business  people  to  “barnstorm” 
around  the  country  and  make  personal  appearances  on  theatre 
stages.  Sing  or  dance  or  tell  some  jokes  or  a  couple  of  solos  on 
the  bass  drum,  whatever  they  were  known  for.  Animal  trainer,  bring 
a  few  dogs  or  lions.  Magician,  make  some  magic.  Something  for 
everyone. 

Over  the  years  we  got  to  see  some  pretty  famous  people.  At  least 
famous  in  our  minds.  Red  Skelton,  Lassie,  Blackstone  the  Magi¬ 
cian  and  Jack  Oakie,  to  name  just  a  few. 

The  ones  us  kids  were  wild  about,  though,  were  the  cowboys. 
Bob  Steele,  Hoot  Gibson,  Hopalong  Cassidy,  Tom  Tyler,  Harry 
Carey,  Lash  Larue . .  Boy,  those  were  our  heroes. 

The  day  that  Ken  Maynard  and  his  wonder  horse,  Tarzan,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Parthenon  Theatre  had  to  be  the  third  best  day  of 
the  year,  pre-empted  only  by  Christmas  and  the  4th  of  July. 

Having  stood,  sat,  slumped  or  slouched  in  a  seven  block  long 
line  for  four  hours,  when  the  theatre  opened  we  mad-dashed  down 
the  aisle  to  sit  in  the  very  front  row.  Kinda  neck-breaking  to  watch 
the  movie  screen  but  ideal  for  the  stage  show. 

It  was  mass  hysteria  when  the  movie  was  finally  over  and  the 
stage  lights  came  on.  Kids  screaming  and  hollering  and  yelling  and 
pounding  each  other  on  the  back  and  a  veritable  popcorn  blizzard 
filling  the  theatre. 

When  the  dazzling  white  stallion  clip-clopped  onto  the  stage  with 
our  hero  astride  his  back,  hysteria  gave  way  to  utter  pandemonium. 
Kids  wailing  and  throwing  banana  peels  and  bologna  sandwiches 
and  jumping  out  of  the  balcony  was  somewhat  more  than  mute 
testimony  of  our  admiration  for  this  famous  cowboy  and  his  horse. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  of  this  caterwauling  the  theatre 
manager  strode  out  on  the  stage  and  hollered  something  about 
throwing  all  of  us  dam’  kids  out  if  we  didn’t  shut  up  and  settle  down. 
Well,  we  didn’t  and  he  didn’t  and  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  Ken 
Maynard  whipped  out  one  of  his  pearl  handled  six-shooters  and 
fired  three  shots  in  the  air.  Blanks,  we  found  out  later.  Well,  everyone 
in  the  theatre  figured  he  had  been  shot  personally  and  it  got  quiet 
as  a  burned  out  light  bulb. 

The  gray-faced  manager  sidled  out  of  the  wings  a  few  feet  and 
with  a  wobble  in  his  voice  said, 

“Thank  you.  Let’s  get  on  with  the  show.” 

So  to  intermittent  ear-splitting  applause,  for  the  next  half  hour 
or  so,  Ken  Maynard  and  his  wonder  horse,  Tarzan,  went  through 
their  act  together;  Ken,  twirling  and  juggling  his  pistols,  and  Tar¬ 
zan,  shaking  his  head  or  nodding  violently  to  sundry  questions  or 
stomping  a  hoof  the  correct  number  of  times  when  solving 
mathematical  problems. 

Now,  all  this  stuff  was  met  with  wild,  almost  berserk,  enthusiasm. 
We’d  seen  our  heroes,  two  and  four  legged,  on  the  screen  many 
times  but  never  this  close  and  in  person.  So  when  the  perspiring 
manager  marched  out  on  the  stage  once  more,  we  all  hushed  right 
up,  expecting  a  good  announcement  —  and  it  was. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  the  man  said,  and  96%  of  the  audience 
snickered  and  guffawed. 


“And  boys  and  girls,”  he  added. 

The  same  96%  gave  themselves  a  thunderous,  screaming,  whistl¬ 
ing,  stomping  seven  minute  ovation. 

The  manager  had  his  arms  raised  and  you  could  see  his  mouth 
opening  and  closing  like  a  fish  on  dry  land.  When  the  tumult  drop¬ 
ped  down  to  about  three  decibels  on  the  scale,  his  disjointed  words 
came  faintly  to  us  over  the  din. 

“ . Maynard  and  Tarzan . back  of  theatre . five 

minutes.” 

Well,  disjointed  or  not,  it  was  enough  to  send  upwards  of  450 
wild-eyed  kids  catapulting  to  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  through  the 
lobby,  out  into  the  street,  around  the  corner  at  Armstrong’s  Jewelers 
and  thence  to  the  alley  and  the  rear  of  the  theatre  in  just  under 
four  seconds. 

There  they  stood!  Not  just  a  cowboy  and  his  horse  but  “Ken 
Maynard  and  Tarzan,  the  Wonder  Horse!” 

Well,  we  all  shook  hands  with  Ken,  we  called  him  Ken,  and  pet¬ 
ted  Tarzan  and  kinda’  milled  around,  just  happy  to  be  within 
touching  distance  of  two  of  our  heroes. 

And  then  it  happened . . 

I’d  been  trying  to  enter  into  everything  and  observe  everyone  a' 
the  same  time,  for  what  reason  I’ll  never  know. 

Ken,  we  called  him  Ken,  was  retrieving  one  of  his  pistols  from  c 
larcenous  young  admirer  after  having  been  ordered  to  “Stick  ‘err 
up!”  Tarzan  was  patiently  half  standing,  half  leaning  against  the 
six  foot  high  board  fence  which  separated  the  theatre  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  property.  He  was  silently  tolerating  the  patting  and  thump¬ 
ing  and  pummeling  of  dozens  of  grubby  little  fists. 

So  quietly  that  I  could  hardly  believe  what  I  was  seeing,  a  small 
gnome-like  figure  appeared  over  the  top  of  the  fence,  hesitated  just 
a  blink  and  slid  down  onto  Tarzan’s  ornate  silver-mounted  saddle. 

As  though  it  were  all  pre-arranged,  the  rider  kicked  two  bare  heels 
against  the  wonder  horse’s  sides  and  Tarzan  walked  the  few  paces 
to  the  alley  and  the  two  of  them  disappeared  around  the  comer, 
one  chuckling  fiendishly  and  the  other  switching  his  tail. 

Those  of  us  who  were  facing  that  way  froze  in  place,  mouths 
agape  and  eyes  a-bulge,  like  playing  “Simon  Sez.”  Those  who  were 
facing  us  stood  stock  still  and  had  the  same  astonished  look  on 
their  faces  but  didn't  know  why. 

Finally  Mr.  Maynard  yelled,  “What  the - !”  and  started  to  run 

toward  the  alley. 

I  figured  about  now  was  the  time  to  start  calling  him  Mr.  Maynard. 

Well,  anyway,  Mr.  Maynard  stumbled  and  almost  fell  headlong. 
It  seems  that  one  young  souvenir  addict  was  in  the  act  of  relieving 
him  of  the  spurs  on  his  boots  and  got  them  tangled  some  way.  By 
the  time  wits  were  gathered,  horse  and  horse-thief  were  making 
their  way  out  onto  downtown  Hammond’s  busy  Hohman  Avenue. 

Waldo  Fenton  emerged  from  the  alley  atop  the  beautiful  white 
stallion,  looking  for  all  the  wood  like  he  was  leading  a  parade. 

It  was  about  five  thirty  on  a  Saturday  evening  and  automobile 
and  pedestrian  traffic  was  reaching  its  peak  as  Tarzan  and  Waldo 
sauntered  out  past  the  jewelry  store  and  nonchalantly  merged  with 
the  traffic,  heading  south. 

The  white  horse  chose  the  middle  of  the  street  between  the  street¬ 
car  tracks  and  all  the  cars  halted  and  stayed  where  they  were.  He 
walked  calmly  and  didn’t  seem  the  least  bit  nervous.  Of  course, 
parades  were  nothing  new  to  him,  and  he  was  used  to  people  and 
excitement.  After  all,  he  was  a  Wonder  Horse,  wasn’t  he? 

Well,  we  came  pouring  out  of  that  alley  like  we  were  late  for  din¬ 
ner  and  stopped  dead  in  our  tracks  when  we  saw  Waldo.  Mr. 
Maynard’s  face  was  pale  and  grim-looking  but  he  didn’t  say  a  word 
out  loud.  Waldo  was  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  and  occasionally 
doffing  his  old,  ragged  White  Sox  baseball  cap  to  the  natives  lin¬ 
ing  the  curbs  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

There  seemed  a  dreamlike  quality  to  this  lone  ride  through  the 
center  of  town.  All  traffic  had  stopped  and  not  one  automobile  horn 
was  blown.  People  on  both  sides  stopped  and  watched  the  boy  ride 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  magnificent  white  horse. 
Nobody  laughed  or  cursed  or  applauded  or  hollered  and  no  babies 
cried  as  Waldo  rode  toward  the  policeman  directing  traffic  in  the 
middle  of  Hohman  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Goldblatt’s  Department 
Store. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  policeman  accepted  this  scene  as  an 
everyday  occurrence.  Completely  unruffled,  he  held  his  arms 
straight  out  to  his  sides  and  with  one  quick  “toot”  on  his  whistle, 
made  a  full  turn  to  warn  all  vehicles,  in  case  they  had  a  notion.  He 
then  pointed  at  Waldo  and  made  a  circular  motion  with  one  arm, 
silently  telling  him  to  turn  around. 

I  can’t  believe  that  it  was  the  horse’s  wonderfulness  and  certainly 
not  Waldo's  superb  horsemanship,  but  when  they  got  to  within  ten 
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feet  of  the  policeman  they  turned  around  and  went  back  the  way 
they  had  come. 

The  traffic  cop  took  off  his  cap,  pulled  out  a  big,  blue  bandana 
and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  bald  head  and  red  face.  His  cheeks 
puffed  out  as  he  expelled  a  huges  long  breath  of  relief  and  everyone 
within  sight  of  the  great  horse  and  the  diminutive  rider  echoed  the 
sigh.  Regardless  of  how  they  had  come  together,  none  wanted  to 
see  any  harm  come  to  either  one. 

If  possible,  the  ride  back  was  quieter  than  before.  The  only  sound 
was  the  clip-clop  of  the  horse's  hooves.  I  noticed  too  that  Waldo’s 
face  wasn’t  as  ecstatic-looking  as  it  was  before. 

We  made  a  path  for  them  as  they  made  the  turn  into  the  alley 
by  the  jewelry  store.  No  one  close,  not  even  Ken  Maynard,  made 
any  attempt  to  reach  up  and  grab  Waldo  from  the  saddle.  He  would 
be  dealt  with  in  due  time,  I  supposed.  I  spied  several  policemen 
following  along  but  they  couldn’t  get  near,  what  with  4  Vi  hundred 
of  us  kids  blocking  the  way. 

Automobile  horns  started  honking  and  people  along  the  street 


were  cheering  as  Waldo  stopped  alongside  the  fence  at  the  rear 
of  the  theatre.  Before  anyone  could  get  close,  Waldo  stepped  from 
the  saddle  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  disappeared  over  the  other 
side.  Policemen  and  theatre  people  who  went  over  there  to  look 
for  him  returned  with  shrugged  shoulders  and  baffled  looks  on  their 
faces.  When  they  asked  us  if  we  knew  who  the  boy  rustler  was, 
we  answered  with  shrugged  shoulders  and  baffled  looks  on  our 
faces. 

So  Ken  Maynard  got  his  wonder  horse  back,  unharmed.  The 
citizens  of  Hammond  had  something  to  talk  about  for  a  while 
besides  the  weather.  The  hotshot  reporter,  who  only  saw  half  of 
the  story,  hopefully  found  another  job.  Waldo  is  alive  and  well  and 
has  another  of  his  vivid  idiotic  adventures  to  tell  his  grandchildren. 
Waldo’s  escapades,  before  and  after  this  one,  were  usually  fraught 
with  lunacy  but  for  sheer,  stupid  craziness,  this  one  topped  them  all. 

I  wish  I'd  ’a  thought  of  it. 
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Joe  Walker 
Equine 


TIME 


When  I’m  with  you, 

Time  passes  like  the  wind. 

But  I  enjoy  every  second, 

And  I  will  always,  til  the  end. 

When  I’m  not  with  you, 

Time  is  my  worst  enemy; 

Because  it  goes  by  ever  so  slow, 

It  seems  as  though  it’s  out  of  energy. 

For  every  second  that  ticks  away, 

I  think  of  you  and  I  on  an  ocean  bay. 
For  every  minute  that  goes  by, 

I  feel  like  a  bird  that  cannot  fly. 

For  every  hour  that  I  cannot  keep, 

My  poor  heart  begins  to  weep. 

For  any  day  without  you, 

Is  lost. 

I  would  but  pay  anything  to  get  it  back, 
No  matter  what  the  cost. 

If  my  life  with  you  had  suddenly  departed, 
I  would  be  left  lonely,  miserable, 
and  broken-hearted. 

If  I  could  make  a  wish, 

I  would  have  time  stand  still; 

With  you  and  I  embraced, 

In  a  valley  of  rose-covered  hills. 

No  matter  how  fast  or  slow  time  passes  by, 
My  love  for  you  will  never  die. 


Donna  Strabavy 

Aubrey  Wayne  Toney 


WHERE? 

Where  hides  the  love  lonely  men  seek? 

That  warms  the  cold  and  strengthens  the  weak. 

Where  hides  the  wisdom  fools  wish  to  find? 

That  lifts  the  spirit  and  opens  the  mind. 

Where  hides  the  light  we  all  wish  to  see? 

That  shines  of  truth  and  how  things  should  be. 

Where  hide  the  words  to  the  song  that  life  sings? 

That  tell  us  the  answers  to  all  of  these  things. 

Search  deep  inside  yourself  and  where  you  find  a  glowing  — 
Look  inside  here  we  are 

You  and  I  the  knowing. 


Don  Juan 
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Joe  Newton 
Knowledge  at  Your  Feet 


THE  CHARADE  OF  FEAR 

The  quiet  does  not  entrap  me, 

only  those  who  solicit  my  companionship. 

The  responsibilities  in  life  don’t  frighten  me, 

but  rather  the  artificial  motives  of  the  shallow  pleasure-seeker. 

Another’s  success  does  not  intimidate  me, 

but  rather  their  arrogance  and  self-righteousness  over  others: 
not  yet  recognized. 

Parenthood  is  awesome, 

as  many  misguide  and  warp  the  tiny  precious  little  minds  of  our  future. 

Nature  is  presumed  to  be  available  for  our  consumption 
though  abuse  and  feeble  neglect  reigns. 

Honesty  perishes  under  the  guise  of  sensitivity 
leaving  thoughts  to  be  second  guessed. 

The  unknown  paralyzes  many 

who  use  others  subliminally  as  their  evasive  crutch. 

Man’s  passions  don’t  stifle  me 
as  does  their  ignorance  and  ineptness. 

Exterior  shells  that  falsely  influence  cast  an  illusional  uniqueness 
that  is  inconsequential. 

Do  not  be  afraid 

for  I  am  willing  to  accept  and  love  you; 
and  be  vulnerable  along  with  you. 


Larissa  Kreth  Marinelli 
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“REALITY’S  PRANK’’ 


CHILDREN’S  SECTION 


“IMAGINATION’’ 

Uncertainty  encased  within  fire  and  ice, 
is  restrained  from  fully  expressing  itself 
to  the  world. 

It  yearns  to  be  set  free,  to  explore  further 
limitations,  yet  always  there’s  something  there, 
keeping  it  within  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  heart. 

The  domination  of  its  container  prohibits  it  from 
wandering  far  from  the  expectations  of  the  world. 

It  seeks  what  is  forbidden  and  cherishes  what  is  unique. 

It  has  little  patience,  yet  it  always  withholds  the  hope 
of  being  fully  set  free,  to  roam  as  it  wishes  without 
criticism  of  its  dreams. 

Heather  Woosley 
Sr.  Morton  High  School 
Hammond,  IN 


I  looked  up  into  tire  eyes  of  love, 
yet  I  found  nothing  but  wonder. 

I  looked  around  me,  yet  I  saw  only  confusion. 

I  walked  awhile,  down  that  old  dark  road  of  hope, 
but  still  I  found  no  comfort. 

I  looked  beyond  a  rainbow,  along  the  path  of 
dreams. 

There,  and  only  there  did  I  find  peace  and  serenity. 

Heather  Woosley 
Sr.  Morton  High  School 
Hammond,  IN 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 

Eagles  flying 

Death  defying 

Almost  extinct 

Talons  sharp  and  fierce 

Defending  first 

See  them  soar 

But  there  aren’t  many  more 

by  Ben  Murphy 
Grade  6 

Eldon  Ready  School 
1345  North  Broad 
Griffith,  Indiana  46319 


“I  Will” 

I’m  going  to  be  a  preacher  when  I  grow  up  ...  so  I  can 

shout  as  loud  as  I  want. 

Or  I  might  be  a  singer . . .  and  sing  Mommy’s  favorite  song. 

Or  I  might  be  a  fireman  and  put  out  fires, 
and  climb  the  ladder  up  to  the  stars. 

I’m  going  to  be  a  big  man  when  I  grow  up; 
and  I’ll  use  big  words! 

Yes,  I  will! 


Dictated  by  Steven  Adesiyan 
Age  4 

Montessori  School 


HAIKU 

EARNEST  LITTLE  ANT 

YOUR  WORK  HAS  BEEN  DEMOLISHED 

BY  A  CHILD’S  FOOT 

Sofia  Vlahos 


You 

You  weren’t  like  anyone  I  had  ever  known 
You  were  kind,  sweet  and  you  treated  me  good. 
Your  voice  carried  with  me  everytime  the  wind  blew 
Your  eyes  were  so  sweet  as  candy, 

And  now  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  but  that . . . 

I  love  you!  !  !  ! 

Tomie  Lopez 
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Glenn  Boske 

7th  Grade  -  Age  13 

Grimmer  Middle  School 
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BELOVED  IMMIGRANT 

a  biography  by  Mark  Sakaguchi 

It  was  not  until  my  grandparents’  50th  wedding  anniversary  par¬ 
ty  four  years  ago  that  I  learned  the  history  of  their  lives.  I  would 
like  to  share  this  true  story  which  has  a  rich  legacy  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  come. 

My  grandfather  was  born  in  a  small  village  near  Kagoshima, 
Japan  (Kyushu  Island).  His  birthdate  was  unrecorded  as  with  many 
others  in  this  primitive  Island.  He  took  his  name  from  a  deceased 
younger  brother  which  was  recorded.  Thus  he  began  his  adventure 
as  Morizo  Ota  Sakaguchi.  born  February  15.  1900,  the  last  of  five 
sons. 

He  worked  on  his  father's  small  plot  of  land.  At  the  age  of  14 
he  left  the  farm,  knowing  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
future  there.  Young  Morizo  and  an  older  brother  moved  into  the 
towns  and  learned  a  valuable  trade:  lumbermen  and  carpenters. 
When  jobs  became  scarce,  Morizo  and  two  other  brothers  made 
a  daring  decision  to  immigrate  to  Peru  and  signed  a  contract  to 
work  on  a  sugar  cane  farm.  The  company  paid  their  fare  to  Peru, 
which  took  almost  a  month  by  boat. 

For  three  months  they  worked  in  cane  fields  south  of  Lima.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  work  and  conditions  were  not  what  they  were  led 
to  believe.  The  food  and  hardship  became  unbearable  so  Morizo 
decided  to  leave  camp.  His  brothers  refused  to  break  their  contract 
and  so  he  left  with  ten  other  people  who  decided  to  make  America 
their  new  home. 

They  had  to  walk  through  50  miles  of  dry  desert  to  get  to  Lima, 
which  took  three  long  days  and  nights.  On  the  third  day  a  major 
disaster  occurred;  they  ran  out  of  food  and  water.  Fortunately,  they 
met  an  Indian  with  a  donkey  carrying  mangoes.  They  tried  to 
negotiate  with  the  Indian  but  he  got  scared  and  ran  away  since  he 
had  never  seen  Japanese  people  before.  He  left  the  donkey  and 
mangoes  behind. 

The  mangoes  kept  them  alive  until  they  reached  a  village  where 
they  bought  supplies  and  then  went  on  to  the  next  village.  There 
they  met  a  man  who  could  speak  Japanese.  He  helped  them  buy 
train  tickets  to  Lima,  Peru.  Young  Morizo  worked  as  a  carpenter 
for  three  years.  In  fact,  he  helped  build  the  Presidential  Palace.  Now 
he  had  saved  enough  money  to  go  to  America. 

The  original  group  of  ten  people,  instead  of  purchasing  tickets 
directly  to  America,  cleverly  bought  steamship  tickets  to  Yokohama, 
Japan,  as  if  to  return.  When  they  reached  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  they 
had  to  pass  an  eye  examination  before  being  allowed  to  leave  the 
boat.  Morizo,  suffering  from  trachoma,  had  someone  else  take  the 
eye  exam  using  his  name.  This  enabled  him  to  get  off  the  ship  us¬ 
ing  his  friend's  health  certificate.  They  remained  in  Mexico  for  four 
days  until  the  ship  was  well  on  its  way  back  to  Japan. 

They  then  bought  tickets  to  Guaymas,  Mexico,  aboard  an 
American  ship.  On  reaching  Guaymas  they  paid  a  fisherman  to  take 
them  on  a  smaller  boat  on  a  cruise  up  the  Colorado  River  toward 
Mexicali.  When  the  boat  was  unable  to  take  them  further  because 
of  low  tide,  they  started  walking  in  what  they  thought  was  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  Mexicali.  But  in  reality  they  were  going  the  wrong  way.  After 
they  had  walked  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  they  were  offered 
a  ride  from  a  man  in  a  truck.  He  took  them  to  the  border  for  $5.00 
a  person.  The  driver  told  them  they  had  to  jump  off  the  moving  truck 
because  of  being  watched  by  the  border  patrol. 

They  had  to  plan  carefully  what  they  were  going  to  do  when  they 
got  to  the  United  States  border  because  most  immigrants  were 
caught  within  ten  to  fifteen  miles  within  the  border.  They  obtained 
a  pick-up  truck  and  carried  it  across  the  shallowest  part  of  the  river 
to  the  opposite  side.  Then  they  all  casually  walked  across  the  border 
at  daybreak  and  passed  as  farmhands. 

Nearly  every  farm  near  the  border  had  foreign  farmhands.  The 
border  patrol  made  random  checks  at  the  farms,  looking  for  illegal 
aliens.  On  the  day  the  border  patrol  inspected  the  farm  where  he 
worked,  he  was  near  the  main  house,  unaware  the  patrol  was  com¬ 
ing  that  day.  The  patrol  was  not  interested  in  the  workers  near  the 
house  but  was  suspicious  of  the  ones  in  the  fields.  All  the  illegal 
aliens  caught  were  taken  to  be  deported.  Escaping  capture  prov¬ 
ed  once  more  to  my  grandfather  how  lucky  he  was.  He  became  more 
determined  to  make  a  success  in  America. 

Life  in  the  United  States  was  finally  becoming  more  than  a  dream 
to  my  grandfather.  My  Uncle  Kei  (the  oldest  of  four  sons)  often  jokes 
about  his  father  “the  wetback.” 

A  bicycle  with  punctured  tires  was  given  to  him  by  a  friend.  The 
punctured  tires  were  to  look  as  if  he  wasn’t  in  a  hurry  as  he  push¬ 


ed  it  to  a  further  town  where  security  wasn’t  as  tight.  Since  he  was 
pushing  the  bike  and  didn't  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  the  patrol  ig¬ 
nored  him.  He  again  avoided  being  caught. 

He  made  contact  with  a  distant  relative  in  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  farmed  with  them,  spending  his  hard  earned  money  on  a 
new  motorcycle.  Riding  around  the  Torrance-Palos  Verde  hills  was 
the  recreation  for  the  young  Morizo,  by  now  in  his  early  20s. 

This  young  Japanese  man  did  not  know  he  was  betrothed  to 
Namie  Saruwatari,  the  marriage  never  having  taken  place  because 
he  left  Japan.  But  a  relative  in  America  wrote  to  the  Saruwatari  fami¬ 
ly  saying,  “Here  he  is,  in  Los  Angeles."  The  families  having  been 
contacted,  arrangements  were  made  for  Namie  Saruwatari  to  com¬ 
plete  Morizo's  life. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  24.  1930 
Rev.  Clyde  Burnett  and  Rev.  Yoshimasa  Shigekawa  united  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morizo  Sakaguchi. 

He  farmed  with  the  Saruwatari  family  near  Stanton,  California. 
There  they  grew  strawberries  and  one  of  their  neighbors  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Knott  of  the  now  famous  Knott's  Berry  Farm. 

The  depression  of  the  1930’s  hit  everyone,  including  my  grand¬ 
parents,  financially  hard.  Friends  and  relatives  told  my  grandfather 
of  opportunities  of  becoming  a  tenant  farmer  for  a  Japanese  fami¬ 
ly  living  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  After  making  two  trips  to  check  and 
settle  everything,  my  grandfather,  grandmother  and  their  nine  month 
firstborn  Kei  borrowed  a  car  for  their  long  trip.  Taking  a  small  trailer, 
they  traveled  Rte.  66  to  Chicago.  On  the  way  they  passed  many 
travelers  going  west  with  all  their  possessions  in  tow.  John 
Steinbeck’s  novel,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath ,  best  describes  how  the 
dust  bowl  and  the  depression  hurt  other  Americans. 

The  farm  of  the  landlord  was  about  eighty  miles  southeast  of 
Chicago  near  North  Judson,  Indiana.  All  the  stories  about  poor 
farmers  seemed  to  apply  to  the  Sakaguchis.  There  were  long  hours 
of  hard  work  and  five  children  to  feed  with  very  little  money  left 
for  saving.  This  struggle  in  unbearable  conditions  lasted  for  well 
over  ten  years. 

With  the  little  money  he  managed  to  eke  out  for  savings,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  plot  of  land  and  was  now  a  proud  landlord  himself. 
He  could  at  last  provide  for  his  wife  (Namie),  four  sons  (Kei,  John, 
Ben  and  Paul)  and  daughter  Etsuko.  My  grandmother  always  at  his 
side  was  the  true  example  of  there  being  a  supporting  wife  behind 
every  successful  man. 

When  the  war  years  sent  many  Japanese  people  from  the  West 
Coast  and  many  other  places  to  detention  camps,  the  Sakaguchi 
family  was  put  under  surveillance  by  the  FBI.  To  protect  her  fami¬ 
ly  from  any  suspicion,  grandmother  burned  all  the  Japanese 
storybooks  she  kept  for  herself  and  her  children.  The  FBI  search¬ 
ed  the  farm  and  only  took  my  grandfather’s  shotgun  and  camera. 
Luckily,  they  didn’t  have  to  move,  and  received  support  from  most 
of  their  Caucasian  neighbors.  A  few  people  from  nearby  camps  were 
allowed  to  work  on  his  farm  with  work  permits.  They  encouraged 
my  uncles  and  aunt  as  well  as  my  father  to  speak  only  English. 

Although  they  were  not  legal  citizens  yet,  they  were  law  abiding 
to  the  nth  degree.  They  paid  Federal  and  State  taxes  and  registered 
as  aliens,  as  was  required  annually. 

In  1944  immigration  came  across  my  grandmother’s  files.  She 
had  arrived  in  America  in  1929  on  a  student  visa  going  to  Pilgrim 
Bible  College  in  Pasadena,  California,  and  never  returned  when  her 
visa  expired.  Even  with  a  search  there  had  been  no  followup  until 
she  filed  as  an  illegal  alien.  Is  this  the  reason  Morizo  and  Namie 
decided  to  move  to  Indiana,  keeping  clear  from  the  coastal  immigra¬ 
tion  offices  in  California? 

Subsequently,  she  was  brought  before  the  Federal  Court  in  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana.  My  grandparents,  knowing  little  English,  were 
naturally  frightened  at  this  prospect.  The  five  children,  dressed  in 
Sunday  best,  were  told  to  keep  still  and  most  important,  “smile  for 
the  Judge!”  Namie’s  case  was  one  of  many  immigration  cases 
brought  before  the  courts.  If  my  grandmother  was  to  be  deported, 
it  would  mean  five  American  children  with  only  a  father  to  raise 
them.  She  was  represented  by  the  young  attorney  Frank  Chuman 
(now  a  respected  and  noted  attorney  and  author  of  The  Bamboo 
People)  and  Mr.  Mike  Masaoka  of  the  Japanese  American  Citizen's 
League.  Gratifying  to  the  Sakaguchis  were  the  many  Caucasian 
friends  and  neighbors  who  appeared  at  the  hearing  in  their  behalf. 
The  judge,  having  heard  her  case,  allowed  her  to  stay. 

The  hearing  having  come  to  a  close,  the  Judge  turned  casually 
to  my  grandfather  and  asked,  “And  how  about  you?  How  did  you 
come  to  America?”  Honestly  he  answered  through  an  interpreter 
that  he  had  come  through  Mexico.  Taken  aback  but  amused  by  his 
honesty  and  remembering  he  was  not  on  trial,  the  Judge,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  told  him  “Well,  you  can  stay,  but  don’t  you  do 
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it  again!” 

After  a  few  years,  in  April  of  1967  in  South  Bend,  Namie  and 
Morizo  Sakaguchi  finally  became  United  States  citizens,  passing 
their  exams  with  flying  colors. 

My  grandfather,  like  mdst  of  the  farmers  in  the  area,  raised  spear¬ 
mint  and  peppermint  and  sold  it  year  after  year.  It  was  the  main 
crop  because  of  Indiana’s  rich  muck  soil.  He  later  expanded  his 
farm  by  buying  more  acreage. 

He  also  raised  Japanese  and  Chinese  vegetables  for  Chicago 
markets  and  restaurants  as  a  side  crop.  But  the  demand  grew  for 
his  sideline,  so  he  began  to  farm  oriental  vegetables  exclusively. 
During  the  summer  season  there  were  long  trips  to  Chicago  at  least 
every  other  day  to  take  the  vegetables  to  his  markets. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  grandfather  was  very  proud  to  have 
the  hard  earned  reputation  of  having  the  best  “nappa”  (Chinese 


cabbage),  “daikon”  (Japanese  radishes),  “nigauri”  (bitter  melon) 
and  “nasubi”  (Japanese  eggplant)  at  the  market. 

When  he  retired,  his  200  acre  farm  was  bought  by  number  three 
son  (my  uncle  Ben).  This  allowed  my  grandparents  to  move  back 
to  California  for  a  well  earned  retirement. 

There  they  lived  a  very  serene  and  happy  life  surrounded  by  their 
many  friends  and  two  of  their  children  and  families.  They  remain¬ 
ed  lovingly  together  until  my  grandfather’s  death  in  June  of  1981. 
Today  grandmother  remains  active  in  her  church  fellowship,  en¬ 
joying  the  frequent  visits  of  her  friends  and  family. 

Their  lives  will  be  a  stabilizing  influence  upon  us  all.  They  are 
indeed  models  for  us  to  follow,  for  they  have  touched  us  with  their 
quiet  strength  and  courage,  their  endurance  through  patience,  but 
most  of  all  their  love  for  each  other  and  those  around  them  and 
this  great  country. 


Jeff  Koczun 

7th  Grade  -  Age  13 

Grimmer  Middle  School 
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Room  for  Improvement 


I  know  my  room’s  a  mess. 

It  puts  my  mom  in  distress. 
Dirty  clothes  piled  high, 

She  just  doesn’t  know  why. 
Somehow  it  seems  to  grow. 
How  to  clean  it,  I  do  not  know. 


My  mom  could  take  no  more. 

I  had  to  pick  everything  up  off  the  floor. 
I  cleaned  for  days 
And  was  amazed 
To  finally  see 

How  clean  a  room  could  be. 


But  I’m  afraid  to  say 
That  did  not  even  last  a  day. 


Mike  Skorupka 
Age  12 
Grade  7 

Grimmer  Middle  School 
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